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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscription price $2.00. If paid strictly in ad- 
vance $1.50 will be accented To ministers if 
paid strictly in advance, $1.00 per year. Single 


copy 5 cents 


EXPIRATIONS. 


The label on the paper shows the month to 
which subscription is paid. List is revised 
monthly. Change of date on label is a receipt 
for remittance on subscription account. 


DISCONTINUANCES. 
Special Notice—In order that subscribers may 
not be annoyed by failure to receive the paper, 
it is not discontinued at expiration of time paid 
in advance (unless so ordered), but is continued 
pending instruction from the subscriber. If dis- 
continuance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and all arrearages paid 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


In ordering change of address give the old as 
well as the new. If the paper does not reach 


you regularly, notify us at once. 
REMITTANCES 

Should be sent by draft or money order payable 

to The New Christian Century Company iF 


LOCAL CHECK IS SENT ADD TEN CENTS 
FOR EXCHANGE. 


ADVERTISING. 
Nothing but clean business and reliable firms 
advertised Rates given on application 








Subscribers’ Wants 
Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for each 
word, with a minimum of thirty cents for 
each order. Cash must accompany the order 
to save bookkeeping. 





DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, Naw 
Cuaetian Caenturr Co, 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New CHristTian 


Curtorr Co. 


Oklahoma Christian University 


E. V. Zollars, President. 
0. N. Roth, Chancellor. 
A New Sohool With a Phenomenal Reoord: 
Third Session Just Closed. 


The fourth school in our brotherhood in minis- 
terial attendance. Eighty-two ministerial students en- 
rolled last year, including five pastoral helpers. Forty- 
nine graduates from all departments. The following 
echools and colleges in successful operation: 

. College of Liberal Arts. 

The College of the Bible. 

. Teachers’ College. 

University High School. 

College of Business. 

. College of Music. 

School of Oratory and Expression. 
. School of Fine Art. 

9. University Hospital and Training School 
Nurses. 

10. Post Graduate School. 


Splendid Ladies’ Home, modern in all its appoint- 
ments. Board at actual cost. Sixty pulpits in Okla- 
homa and Kansas now being filled by ministeria! 
students. Room for as many more within easy reach 
of the school. Young men wanting preaching points 
to pay expenses, address C. C. Taylor. Send for 
eatalog to Miss Emma F. Hartshorn, Registrar. Al) 
communications should be addressed: University Sta- 
tion, Enid, Okla. 

Impertant Statement. 

If young men who can preach acceptably, and wish 
to make further preparation for their work, would 
have faith enough to come here and enter school, 
they would be able to get ing points in a 
. There are a hundred churches or more 
within reach of the school that are now ready, or 
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could be worked up by a little effort, to support 
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National Benevolent Associa- 
tion Notes 


The National Benevolent Association has 
recently received two good annuities. They 
were from those who have tried the associa- 
tion’s annuity plan. When once a person 
takes an annuity bond with the association 
he begins to plan for another. 

The association has just bought an addi- 
tional tract of land for its Home in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The cost was $6,000. This land 
was necessary for the completion of the 
equipment of our splendid Ohio institution. 
This home has now one of the best locations 
in the Forest City. The family consists of 
seventy children. : 


The Association books will close with 


September 8, 1919 


August this year, thus making a year of but 
eleven months. This is done to give more 
time in which to prepare the report for the 
annual convention. All the friends of the 
association should note this fact. Those who 
have been accustomed to send in their offer- 
ing near the close of the fiscal year will do 
well to send it in a month earlier this year. 

The association’s work in the northwest 
has made a good beginning. Five children 
were received into the Walla Walla Home in 
the first six weeks, all boys. Two were half 
orphans, taken to temporarily aid a dis. 
tressed widowed sister. The other three were 
full orphans, one a baby but two weeks old. 
The superintendent said of this wee chap, 
“He is the littlest fellow to be alive I ever 
saw.” 





Important News 


The “Christian Century 
Special” will run over 
the SANTA FE, to the 
National Convention 


at Topeka, 


Watch next week’s 
issue for 
full particulars. 
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1869- 


Hamilton College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


_A home school in the Blue Grass region, co-ordinated 
with Transylvania University, and offering strictly stand- 
ardized Junior Collegiate 
Expression. 


-1910 


Lexington, Ky. 


ourses; also Music, Art and 

Faculty of 26, with American and Foreign 
Five modern buildings, in large park-like 
Complete gymnasiums, libraries, and labora- 











campus. 
tories. Early application necessary to secure a reom. 
/ For catalogue, address The President. Rox X. 
. i 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Every church should use COTHER UNIVERSITY. 
Co-educational. Surroundings beautiful and 


this cleanly method. Over 

7,000 churches use our 

outfits. Send for our 

“Special Introductory 

Offer.” Our “Self-Col- 
lecting” Tray saves ONE-FOURTH cost of other 
systems. Address, THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE 
Co., Box 120, Lima, Ohio. 


Bethany Graded Lessons for the Sunday- 
school. The school year begins October 1. 








ful and ornate religious. advantag 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, Normal, Commerc 
Academic, Music, Elocuti and Art students. Cat- 
alog free. Ad Dept. -C. 


Cotner University, Bethany (Lincoln) Nebr. j 








Send at once for samples and prices. The 
New Christian Century Co. 
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Christian Union in 





the Sunday-School 


Signal Opportunity to Promote Christian Unity Ignored by Disciple Publishers * 


How far the Christian world has progressed toward unity is 
indicated by the high degree of success attending the interdenomina- 
tional vublication of the new graded Sunday-schoo] lessons. In the 
past, there have always been as many different kinds of helps as 
there were publishers. The publishing houses of the various de- 
nominations felt the commercial motive reénforced by the demand 
for sectarian teaching in the lesson helps. With the appearance 
of the graded lessons an entirely new policy has been made possible. 
Twelve of the leading denominations—most of them through their 
official publishing houses—united together to produce an ideal body 
of literature for these graded lessons. No pains nor expense were 
spared. About $200,000 was spent in producing the first year’s 
lessons. No such elaborate and artistic lesson helps have ever 
been offered to the Sunday-schools as this interdenominational series. 
It was felt that in the graded lessons at last the Sunday-school 
curriculum was organized upon a principle both ideal and practic- 
able, and no limitation was set in providing the richest literature 
that could be made. The writers of these lessons are the most ex- 
pert in the Sunday-school world. They are not chosen because 
of their denominational connection but because they have mastered 
the problems of teaching the word of God and are skilled in the 
art of inspiring other teachers. The art world has been ransacked 
to provide the highest class of pictures for these courses. There is 
not a cheap or shoddy or inartistic picture in the thousands that 
make up the gallery. The mechanical “get-up” of the quarterlies 
and papers is perfect. The literature is fascinating in every way— 
fascinating to the pupil and to the teacher. If this literature is 
put into the hands of the prospective teacher, wavering in her de 
cision to accept the proposed task, it will capture her for this 
work by its intrinsic beauty. 


a * * 


Each publishing house appointed an editor who with the eleven 
others constitute a board to select the lesson writers and to criticise 
and revise their work. The published lessons wear various names. 
Among Presbyterians they are called “Westminster”; among Con- 
gregationalists, “Bethany”; among 
Methodists, “Berean”; ‘among United Brethren, “Otterbein,” etc., etc. 
For the Bethany lessons Charles Clayton Morrison is editor. To 
him, as to all the editors, are submitted all manuscripts of the 
lesson writers, and all proofs for his final criticism or approval. 
In such a league as this not every whim and notion of every 
editor can be carried out, of course, and that is probably a great 
gain rather than a disadvantage. But the plan is so organized 
that no editor need suffer his own nor his denomination’s principles 
to be either violated or ignored. In addition a large place is made 
for each editor to provide instruction in the history and teaching 
of his own people or denomination, with a special place in the series 
set apart for telling the story of missionary heroes of his own 
church. There is no curtailment of the editor’s liberty in any point 
of doctrine vital to him or his constituency, and ample provision 
is made for much more and better teaching of distinctive doc- 
trines or ideals than obtained under the old uniform system. 


“Pilgrim”; among Disciples, 


From the standpoint of Christian union this syndication of the 
graded lessons for Sunday-school instruction is hardly less signifi- 
cant than the great Edinburgh Missionary Conference. Since the 
adoption of a common lesson by the Sunday-schools of the world, 
probably no more important event making for unity has occurred. 
In nq earlier period of protestant thought and temper could this 
thing have been done. On the business side it indicates a tempering 
down of the aggression of publishers. On the religious side it 
indicates a new spirit of codperation among protestants. On the 
pedagogical side it indicates the most important fact of all, viz., 
that religious instruction has at last been emancipated from sec- 





tarian prejudice and may henceforth be carried on under the same 
scientific method as obtains in the public schools. The New Chris- 
tian Century Co., publishers of the Bethany Lessons, takes especial 
satisfaction in codjperating in this movement which is bound to bring 
the people of God into a deeper unity than any other factor now 
operating The publishers look ‘with pleasure, too, upon the 
entrance of the Christian Publishing Co., of St. Louis, and the 
Standard Publishing Co., of Cincinnati, into the graded lesson field 
even though they enter late, and, as they say, “with hesitation.” 
As the pioneer among the Disciples in this most important advance 
The Christian Century has a sense of decided reénforcement. The 
important thing in this movement for a graded curriculum is to 
get the graded principle once established in the minds of Sunday- 
school people. The greater the number of publishers who engage 
in promoting graded lessons the more widely will the principle 
be established, and the greater will be the demand for supplies. 


* . - 


The Christian Century cannot help regretting, however, that the 
Disciple publishing houses are about to divide our brotherhood in 
the matter of supplies. As a people pleading for Christian union 
the Disciples should be coéperating heart and soul in the enterprise 
of establishing united instruction in the Sunday-school. Here in 
the field of religious instruction is where the root of Christian unity 
is, after all, to be planted. To claim that the Disciples cannot go 
into such a union movement as this because we have peculiar 
doctrines to promote is to flatly contradict our hundred years of 
pleading for union. No more pitiable utterance, if it were not so 
palpably disingenuous, has appeared in our recent literature than 
a statement recently made by the managing editor in the columns 
of the Christian-Evangelist. In speaking of the Interdenomina 
tional lessons he says: “It is impossible that the lessons can proceed 
very far without the introduction of the commandments, traditions 
and speculations of men, instead of the unfailing truth of God.” 
These words are pure cant and hypocrisy. The motive that 
actuates such a statement is that of a publisher, not that of a 
minister of Christ. We do not here raise the question of ordinary 
business ethics as to crying up your own goods by crying down 
your competitor’s. Unfortunately, a certain type of journalism 
among the Disciples has made customary a method of promoting the 
sale of religious literature which is tabooed by all decent busi- 
ness men who sell mere worldly goods. We confess our disappoint- 
ment, however, to see so soon fulfilled the complimentary prophecy 
concerning Mr. Long’s purchase of the Christian Publishing Co, that 
it would “Standardize” the Christian-Evangelist. 


+. * * 


Neither do we stop now to consider certain other false impli- 
cations in the Christian-Evangelist’s article as, for instance, that in- 
volved in calling C. C. Morrison the “ostensible editor” of the Bethany 
Lessons. In the light of the above explanation of Mr. Morrison’s 
connection with these Interdenominational lessons no further word 
is necessary. But we do wish to point out the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which the Disciples, a Christian union people, are placed 
by the sectarian policy of our publishers. Let us look at the 
situation. Here is a great united enterprise, a crucial test of the 
possibilities of co-operation among Christian people in a most 
strategic field. All the leading religious bodies of the land, including- 
the Disciples, are engaged in making the trial except one, the 
Baptists. Now come the two stronger publishing houses of the 
Disciples each with an independent scheme of its own and a lingo 
of cantish talk about “our” doctrines which must be preserved. 
And the brotherhood is divided and shamed in the eyes of the 
Christian world. It is not a case of business necessity on the 
part of these publishers, as if the New Christian Century Co. had 
a monopoly on the Bethany Lessons which it would not share. Mr. 
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Warren says, “We might have had the same thing.” (How he got 
this information we do not know, as no officer of the Christian 
Century Co. made any such offer to the Christian Publishing Co. He 
is probably basing his statement on the moral assurance that the 
Christian Century Co. would have shared its rights with any pub- 
lisher in the brotherheod, and in this he would not have been mis- 
taken). And if the Christian Publishing Co. might have had a 
part in this Interdenominational enterprise all we have to say is 
that it is a betrayal of our brotherhood that it did not accept it. 
* * * 

The situation is paralled to that which obtained in the earlier 
years of Christian Endeavor. Here was a great interdenominational 
movement making, as no factor up to that time had made, for 
Christian union. Two leading denominations became alarmed lest 
its influence on their young people should break down their sec- 
tarian teaching and loyalty. Therefore they organized young peo- 
ple’s societies of their own and called their young people out of 
the Christian Endeavor ranks. Those who in those early days saw 
the vision of a united church grown by the accustomed co-opera- 
tion of a new generation under the banner of an absolutely united 
society of Christian Endeavor have not yet forgiven the leaders of 
these great churches for their sectarian procedure. 

Today it is the Baptist denomination and two Disciple publish- 
ing houses which are hindering a yet more important movement for 
unity than Christian Endeavor promised to be. In the case of 
the Baptist publication society there is some excuse. Their large 
Southern constituency is ultra conservative, harping always on its 
distinctiveness. In the case of the Disciples, there is 
We have no doctrinal “peculiarities” to pro- 


sectarian 
no excuse whatever. 
mote in our Sunday-schools. 

the basis of this 


commercial ambi- 


Only two motives can be conceived to lie at 
sectarian procedure of these publishing houses: 


tion or denominational pride. We had no hope of the Standard 
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Publishing Co, doing other than it has done.. But the Disciples 
have a right to expect a house that claims to “represent” the 
brotherhood, to represent the big ideals of the brotherhood, not 
the sectarian clannishness into which the human nature element 
of even a Christian union movement is tending ever to drag it. 


This is an editorial. It is not written as an advertisement of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons. It is not written as a reflection upon the 
supplies being published by the Christian Publishing Co. The 
writers of these supplies are capable women—the most capable for 
this work to be found among the Disciples. The Bethany supplies 
will make their way by their own intrinsic merit. It is not a 
question of one publisher’s interests against another’s that we are 
discussing. We are raising the question whether the Christian- 
Evangelist is going to represent the Disciples’ ideals and principles 
or the Disciples’ failure to achieve their ideals. With such lofty 
ideals as the Disciples have glimpsed there must, in all human like- 
lihood, be a falling short in actual practice. It would be a miracle 
were it not so. The remnant of clannish and sectarian spirit that 
still survives among us is our humiliation: it registers our failure 
to live up to our ideals. But what hope is there of our outgrowing 
this clannishness when the paper which J. H. Garrison founded 
appeals directly to this spirit as a motive for patronage? Mani- 
festly it remains to be demonstrated whether a brotherhood paper 
is good or ill. If for the sake of the brotherhood’s principles it sacri- 
fices patronage, it is good; philanthropy can well be justified in 
subsidizing a paper like that. But if for the sake of patronage 
it sacrifices the brotherhood’s principles, and appeals to that spirit 
in the brotherhood which has not yet been transformed by the 
brotherhod’s ideals, it is ill. At this date there are many high- 
minded readers of the Christian-Evangelist who are in doubt about 
its being a representative of the ideals of the Disciples of Christ. 


Chapters from a Travel Journal 


Preaching in Scotland 


It was a relief to go off somewhere—anywhere—and preach, after 
sitting ten days in the intense sessions of the Edinburgh Conference. 
The “woe is me if I preach not” never ached more urgently in 
my soul than during those final meetings. We had been taking on; 
felt that he 
the invitation came to go into the Scottish churches and tell the 


one was bursting with desire to give off. So when 
story of the Conference I accepted with eagerness. 

Fortunately, the committee appointed me to go into the far north 
This was a 
It took 
us right into the midst of the Highland country where the sturdy 


of Scotland, in the region of Inverness and Aberdeen. 
portion of Scotland we had not otherwise planned to visit. 


Scotch types which have been the theme of much recent literature 
Leaving Edinburgh we took the east coast line, along the 
shore of the North Here we spent Saturday, 
riding through all quarters of it on the tops of street cars and 
Aberdeen seems not to have 
a reputation equal to the impression we received. It seemed to 
All its buildings 
You could 
The people were alert and 


reside. 
Sea, to Aberdeen. 


visiting the university quadrangle. 
us a strikingly picturesque and inviting city. 
are of granite. Its streets are the cleanest I ever saw. 
almost eat your dinner on its pavement. 
business-like—a noticeable characteristic after being in Edinburgh 
where everything is done i na most leisurely gait. There was a 
Chicago-like activity in the streets unequalled in any Scotch city 
we saw save Glasgow. 

Saturday night we took train for Huntly some forty miles north- 
west of Aberdeen, and were met at the station by Rev. A. S. Laid- 
law, pastor of the United Free Church there, who took us to the 
manse where our entertainment was most hospitable. So far as 
we could see this manse was one of the most beautiful homes in the 
town. A large garden, filled with flowers, tended constantly by the 
minister himself, suggested the sharp contrast between the leisurely, 
studious habits of the Scotch minister and the strenuous hustling 
are the pride of all 
The home in which we were entertained in 


of his American brothers. These “gardens” 
British home-makers. 
Edinburgh was set back in the center of a lovely garden filled with 
One evening at a social company our Scotch 
friends were discussing the “peculiar” tone and vocabularly of the 
My host revealed a good-natured pique when he ex- 


claimed, chaffing me, “And what do you think? 


trees and flowers. 
Americans. 
Mr. Morrison per- 


sists in calling my lovely garden a ‘yard’!” 





Well, the lovely garden of Strathbogie manse in Huntly was no 
mere yard, it was a little corner of Eden transplanted. Surrounded 
by a wall opening toward the street through a large iron gate, there 
was here a quietness and isolation constantly suggesting habits of 
studiousness. When we entered the library we found that this min- 
ister had equipped himself with the best books. Our conversation 
showed him to be keenly alive to recent developments in the world 
of thinking, and our talk together was every way enjoyable. 

One thing I learned early in our conversation was that I was to 
be left alone in his pulpit on the morrow to “take the service” as 
well as preach the sermon. I hesitated about that. I feared my 
manner would be strange and perhaps embarrassing both to myself 
and the congregation. But when I found out why the minister was 
going to desert me I determined to “take the service,” sink or swim, 
survive or perish! Mr. Laidlaw told me that his church had been 
the storm center of the great disruption from the established church 
of Scotland in 1843. This Strathbogie church had “disrupted” three 
years before that date, and through its example had led hundreds 
of other churches finally to give up their established privileges and 
organize themselves on the free, or voluntary, plan. In the seventy 
three years since that time no Free church minister had ever 
preached in the established church in Huntly. Tomorrow, at last, 
Mr. Laidlow is invited to preach for them, has accepted the invita- 
tion, has his sermon already prepared and is trusting me to manage 
things at Strathbogie. Dedicated as I am, (being a Disciple), to the 
cause of Christian unity how could I do otherwise than aid and 
abet him in every way I could? 

Before the regular morning service I met the leading missionary 
spirits of the various churches of the town for a conference on mis- 
sionary work. Following this came the regular church service. 
The great building was well filled, main floor and balconies. I soon 
forgot that this was the pulpit made celebrated by Principal Rainy’s 
occupancy of it before he was called to the headship of the Free 
Church College of Edinburgh; soon forgot the ill-fitting gown ani 
the proverbial criticalness of Scotch congregations, and remembering 
only the great vision of the wonderful Conference in Edinbyggh, I 
told them the things I had seen and heard. My heart was relieved 
after that sermon more than I can tell. For the five remaining 
Sundays of my stay in Britain, I preached from two to four times 
each Sunday, besides a number of addresses between times. That, 
my reader will say, surely gave me all the chance I needed to get 
even with the Edinburgh Conference! 
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After church, on the way to the manse, I was destined to ru» 
upon an object of almost as great interest as the grave of Henry 
Drummond which I unexpectedly stumbled upon at Stirling. We 
were facing a block of small cottages when our attention was called 
to one in particular which they said had been for years the home 
of George MacDonald, and in which he wrote many of his novels. 
[ stopped to study the house and to reflect. “Did he write ‘Robert 
Faleoner’ here?” I asked. “Yes, and that house in which Robert 
and his grandmother lived, in the story, is an exact description of 
this house. The hidden door opening into the neighbor’s house, 
which Robert used to use as a secret passage to the ‘fine lady’s’ 
home adjoining, is there yet.” The wonderful story of Robert Fal- 
coner’s evolution from the prison house of his “granny’s” harsh re- 
ligion, through his own adolescent doubts, into a glorious faith, came 
back to me. I agree with Mr. George A. Campbell in calling this 
story of George MacDonald’s the greatest religious novel in English 
literature. There is a vague family understanding that my mater- 
nal grandfather, a Baptist preacher, whose name was MacDonald, 
was a not distant relative of the Scotch poet and novelist. I do 
not think, however, that family pride lies at the basis of my esti- 
It deals with life as it is, 
It is worth more to a preacher than 


mate of this story! It is a great story. 
with the big realities of life. 
ten volumes of theology. No student should be given a license t> 
preach until he has read Robert Falconer! 

There under the spell of George MacDonald’s home I made my 
editorial self promise that it would print in The Christian Century 
a chapter or two of this book to revive the beautiful tale in the 
minds of those who had read it, and to whet the interest of those 
had Elsewhere in this issue my readers will find my 
selection. 

That 
twelve miles away, arriving in time for a conference of Christian 
Afterward I 


who not. 


afternoon we were driven through a cold rain to Keith 
workers who were especially interested in missions. 
was taken to the parish church (established), where I was to speak 
to a union service including twelve congregations—some of them 
It interested me greatly on the way 


It seemed as if 


from the country quite distant. 
to church to note how the streets were thronged. 
there was a procession in every street, and all heading for the parish 
They are religious in Scotland! The church is the great 
institution in the order. The preacher has tremendous in- 
fluence. He is held in unbounded respect, and is usually a man of 
such talent and character and education as to fully deserve it. 

In the vestry before the service began I visited with the dozen 
ministers whose churches were uniting that evening. They were 
deeply interested in the Edinburgh Conference and in America. 
I, however, cared more to hear them talk than to talk myself, 
knowing that they would have to listen to me for a good hour in a 
By inferences 


church. 
social 


few minutes. So I listened and asked questions. 
from the conversation I was led to confirm the statement that has 
been made to us often in America to the effect that in Britain they 
are far ahead of us in the general acceptance of the modern critical 
I do 
not think their leaders are ahead of our leaders, but their rank and 
file is ahead of our rank and file. This I should account for by the 
higher standards of education that obtain in their ministry, and by 
the greater intellectual demand made upon the preacher in his 

His pulpit is his throne. The 


parish. 
He is relieved of all such 


views of the Bible and modern scientific views of the world. 


He is expected to study. 
itself looks out for its finances. 
labor as in the American ministry is crushing the prophet out of 


church 


the preacher, making him a mere “hustler.” 

[ found these men all interested in the social application of Christ- 
They told me of a great address by a member of parliament 
The problem of 
Those 
men were alive to their finger-tips with the sense that Christian- 
ity’s business is not done when it has succeeded in building up 
The kingdom of God has yet to be brought in, they de- 
“Look here at Scotland,” said one, “where is there a section 


ianity. 
given the night before, on “Christian Socialism.” 
socialism is very acute throughout England and Scotland. 


churches. 
clare. 
more religious, where are there greater churches, where does the 


preacher have more influence than in Scotland! Yet our social order 


is shot through with injustice.” 

I was much impressed with this fine-toned body of men as they 
marched before me the full length of the nave into the chancel. 
It was the vesper hour. The sun was yet a half-hour high. The 
great church was packed to the last pew in the baleony. Sixteen 
hundred people were present—in a town of about 2,500 population. 
The various parts of the service were divided amongst a number of 
the ministers. Mr. C. S. Mill, a layman, president of the Edinburgh 
School Board, described the Conference in a vigorous and graphic 
address and 1 was left to make what interpertation of it I feit 
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prompted to do. 
we were to spend the night, and found a small group of the minis- 


Afterward we went to the parish manse, where 


ters there ahead of us, invited to dinner. The minister of the par- 
ish, Rev. Mr. Smith, is a bachelor, living alone with valet and ser- 
vants in this beautiful manse surrounded by another lovely garden, 
and much in need of some one to regularly supply the offices which 
Mrs. Morrison rendered at his table that evening. 

Our talk took up the subjects we had been diseussing somewhat 
hastily in the vestry—the social problem and the theological—and 
went on from there into a discussion of the possible union of the 
Free churches and the Established churches in Scotland. In this 
theme I found them all deeply interested, hoping for such a union, 
but divided—and they all belonged to the Established church—on 
the question whether the united church should be established or free. 
There is a growing spirit of unity in Scotland. The merging of the 
Free churches consummated some years ago is a complete and un- 
questioned success. These men were intensely inquisitive in regard 
to the Disciples of Christ, whose plea for union I was describing 
when the clock struck one. Fortunately there was no woman from 
Virginia there to say “Campbeellite”! And I do not think it would 
have conveyed any meaning if she had. 

Next morning we took the Highland Railway south, straight 
through the center of Scotland, over the Grampian mountains, nor 
stopped until we reached St. Boswell’s, three miles south of Melrose, 
where were the 
Lord Polwarth. 


we to be guests at Mertown House, home of 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


Hindrances to Prayer 


The first hindrance encountered in the Scriptures assigned for 
Men been 
out the spiritual when they address words to God. 


this topie is that of low motive. have known to leave 
They ask for 
the means of baser pleasures. The gifts of a foolish parent who is 
without a moral ideal for his child illustrate a too common notion 
of the kindness of God. In true prayer we seek fellowship with 
God in the task of banishing sin and misery from the world and of 
establishing the kingdom of righteousness. According to this con- 
ception of prayer, the particular thing we ask may be denied us and 
yet we may have our petition answered. More light on the ways 
of God is the greater thing sought. If that is obtained, we can dis- 
pense easily with some of the means which we have been thinking 
were necessary for our work. 

In the Bible, transgression of the divine law is often set down 
as a hindrance to prayer. and their 
God. It is that 
friend when we do what is displeasing to him. 
They “are with us in the moments when we 
seem most indifferent to them. It is by them that we are won from 
sin. Just because God loves us he will not approve the evil in us. 


Our friends may try to conceal our faults from the public; God 


Iniquity is a wall between men 
like an 
His tenderness and 


not true God turns from us impatient 


patience are infinite. 


covers sin by creating in the heart a hatred for it and a love for 
righteousness. Because he loves us he cannot let us feel at home 
with him while we are in love with wickedness. 

The elders of Israel in exile were denounced by the prophet Eze- 
kiel when they came to him to inquire of God. Their allegiance was 
divided. The calamities which the nation had suffered were inter- 
preted by them as evidence that the nation made a mistake when 
it abandoned the idolatry of the high places and made a covenant 
to worship in the more spiritual atmosphere of the temple at Jerusa- 
Still they came to Ezekiel for the word of Jehovah. He had 


Before they could 


lem. 
no message for them except one of denunciation. 
hope for an answer to their inquiries it was necessary for them to 
abandon altogether their ancient nature-worship and give undivided 
allegiance to the God of truth and grace. It is possible that some- 
thing akin to the old nature-worship is hindering our prayers. At 
least it is well to remind ourselves often of the spirituality of God. 

It is a mistake to think that God is on the side of the poor and 
unfortunate and in opposition to the successful and happy. God 
is on the side of man. The emphasis in almost every part of the 
Bible upon the duty of the strong to help the weak does not mean 
that the weak are more important than the strong. It does mean 
that God cares for. every soul. When there is danger that any 
will be dealt with unjustly, there is a warning against injustice and 
an exhortation to fairness and kindness. Indifference to human 
need is the worst sort of opposition to God. God gives generously 
to his children. There is no calculating prudence in his method of 
blessing. Those who commune with him give the full, overflowing 
measure to their brethren. 
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It is a great wrong to another if we withhold from him the best 
there is in us. And this is what we do if we are hard and unfor- 
giving. We leave with our brother the impression that hope and 
love are secondary considerations in casting up the human account. 
No theorizing, no glowing tributes to patriotism or religion can 
serve as substitutes for forgiveness. Errors of ignorance, of blind- 
ness due to passion, wilful sins, excite the compasion of God. The 
world learns of this compassion through men and women in whose 
hearts it finds a place. These have access to the throne of God and 
they know that their prayers are heard, for they see faith and hope 
where they used to see suspicion and despair. They know that the 
love of God has been transferred through them to other souls. 


Midweek Service, Sept. 14. Jas. 4:3-1; I Jno. 3:22; Is. 59:1-2; 
Ezek. 14:3; Prov. 21:13; Mark 11:25. 


“Hurrah Boy” Methods in Religion 


A trivial episode which, so far as we have seen, has not been 
commented upon in any of the reports of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, ought not be allowed to pass without teaching us its lesson. 
It occurred on the last day but one of the Conference. The after- 
noon session was just adjourning. The benediction had been pro- 
nounced upon the hushed hearts of the twelve hundred delegates. 
Great themes were filling their minds. Profound and intense prayer 
was welling up from their souls. The chairman, Mr. Mott, had 
taken but a few steps from his desk. Suddenly some man’s voice 
from the gallery burst into our communings with, “Three cheers 
for John Mott!” All eyes were turned toward the voice and we 
saw a man leaning over the gallery rail, waving his arms like a 
cheer-leader at a football game, and shouting, “Now, altogether!” 
But his own lusty hurrahs were reénforced by only about a dozen 
scattered voices which diminished in numbers and force as the 
hurrahs were thrice repeated. Mr. Mott did not stop in his egress 


a fraction of a second. to acknowledge the ill-conceived tribute. , 


As the delegates passed out, one after another was heard to re- 
mark on the incongruity of the episode. The women delegates were 
especially outraged. “It spoils the whole day for me,” one lady was 
heard to remark. “Tut, tut!”, replied her husband, gently, “we 
must forget all about it and think of the day as if this had not 
occurred.” 

This incident ought to instruct those American churches which 
are using “hurrah boy” methods in Christian enterprise. There is 
fundamental incongruity in the use of such methods in religious 
work. Little genuine spiritual value inheres in the results 
produced by their adoption. A soul or a church dead in earnest 
about religion feels that its natural atmosphere is one of quiet, 
of reverence, of controlled and, therefore, glowing emotion. “Rough- 
house” methods in evangelism are just as incompatible with deep 
spiritual discernment and feeling aa that cheer was in the inarticu- 
late fervor of the Edinburgh meeting. Convention makers need 
this lesson. It is an unpopular suggestion, we know, but the 
truth is that the type of convention the Disciples hold 
annually, and which the advertisements indicate will be held 
again this year, could be made incomparably more beneficial t> 
the brotherhood if it were organized on an out-and-out spirit- 
ual basis. The spectacular, bizarre and bumptious devices now 
customary at these meetings will some day—not far distant, we 
believe—be seen to be indications of weakness, not of strength, in 
our body. Some day a president of the convention will add to those 
neglected duties which President Ainslie has this year so bravely 
assumed, the more vital task of determining the character of the 
annual convention. This character should be determined by the 
needs and ideals of the brotherhood, not, as is too nearly true 
now, by the interests and tastes of the town in which the conven> 
tion is held. The real impressiveness of a convention is not in its 
noise, its brass bands or its sensational effects, but in an enthu- 
siasm held in such control as that the “still small voice” may 
constantly be heard revealing the divine wisdom and directing every 
step. 








One of the prettiest compliments we can pay the readers of The 
Christian Century is to report the fact that since we dropped the 
department of evangelistic telegrams six months ago there has not 
been one request for their replacement, nor even an inquiry as to 
why the telegrams did not any longer appear. On the other hand, 
when The Daily Altar was omitted a single week only, due to our 
failure to receive the manuscript, letters of inquiry and regret 
poured in upon Dr. Willett and the office. It is doubtful if in the 
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history of the Disciples a more beautiful piece of literature has 
been produced than is appearing now from week to week in this 
department. In calling the proof-reader’s attention to an error the 
other week she replied that her mind was so fascinated by the mcan- 
ing that it was no wonder a few technical errors escaped her. If 
there are any readers who have been passing The Daily Altar by we 
wish to call their attention to it now at the beginning of a new 
season of church life and home life. The page is redolent of prayer 
and poetry. The potery is always apposite and lofty. The prayer 
is simple, chaste and real. There is no strain; a sweet and clear 
sanity pervades each day’s devotion. Every home and every heart 
that follows with Dr. Willett in this exercise will find its grasp of 
spiritual reality growing firmer and its sense of inner strength 
growing surer day by day. 


Mrs. W. J. Bryan has written a biographical introduction to an 
edition of the speeches of her famous husband. In this introdue- 
tion Mrs. Bryan comments on the well-known fondness of the 
statesman for quoting the Scriptures. “This habit is one of long 
standing,” she says, “as the following circumstance shows.” Then 
she goes on to relate that in asking her father, a very reserved 
man, for the hand of his daughter, young Bryan quoted Solomon’s 
proverb about finding a good wife, whereunto Mr. Baird returned 
that Paul said “he that marrieth not doeth better.” “Solomon,” 
the young suitor rejoined, “would be the better authority upon this 
point, because Paul was never married, while Solomon had a num- 
ber of wives.” He got the girl. 








Social Survey 


BY ALVA W. TAYLOR 

















An Irish Fair 


It was at the little town of Monasterevan, the seat of the Earl 
of Drogheda, that we visited an Irish fair. The fair is a gradually 
disappearing factor in the old Irish country life. From time imme- 
morial it has been the scene of romance and riot and a place to see 
Irish types. The types were there, to be sure, but only a camera 
could describe them. We walked over in the early morning from 
Port Arlington, but the long, single street of the typical country 
village was already filled with the small farmers, who were bringing 
in their calves, cattle, pigs and sheep for sale. Down at the end of 
the village lane, hard up by the great stone gate of the Earl’s 
demesne, were the petty wagon-wheel makers, the fashioner of panels 
and gates, and the great wagon of the second-hand clothes dealer. 
Every one was in his “good clothes.” There were no patched gar- 
ments, but the linen was long past due at the laundry and the styles 
were various. Wives mingled freely with their husbands among the 
stock. They did their share in the rearing, why not in the market- 
ing? There was plenty of animation in the scene. Everyone was 
intent upon business, but in all the older countries sociabiilty is 
much more mixed with business than in America. There is little of 
the bluffness and directness with which we go to the point in bargain, 
naming our price with a “you can take it or leave it” air. In Ger- 
many we have had a fine half hour’s amusement in seeing a farmer 
sell a herd of geese he had driven into the village. There was much 
good natured gossip, sociable beer drinking, handshaking, and 9 pass- 
ing of the money in a half apologetic fashion. In a large store the 
floor walker receives you with profound bows and in a Prince Albert, 
directing you to “Miss So and So” for attention. 

The Irish peasant is a born bickerer. At the fair he has no stated 
price. He names a figure and the buyer makes a counter offer, and 
then the fun begins. The traders chaff each other and laugh over the 
humorous remarks of the lookers-on. The real fun of the fair is in 
observing the community of interest in bargain making. When the 
bickering seems to become almost dispute, each will appeal to another 
to intercede for him and to back up his contention. When the bargain 
is struck, it is literally struck, the two parties to the deal giving 
the pledge of a trade by striking the palms of their hands forcibly 
together. It is very amusing to see the friends of each trying to 
force a consummation of some concession they have offered by grab- 
bing each man by the brawny right arm and attempting with 
humorous earnestness to strike their hands together, while the un- 
willing parties of the first part wriggle like captured boys to evade 
the striking of the sign that commits them to the bargain. 
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The Ever-Present Shame 

By noon the market is getting cleared and the animals divided off 
into little singles or groups, carefully watched by the barefoot boys 
and girls, while their elders are gathering over the sparkling glass 
before the little bars that line the street. Here, as in all Ireland, 
women preside in the pouring of the liquid. In the country places 
and the working-class sections of the cities, the little booze shops 
are kept by the wife while the husband works at his trade. They 
occupy the tiny front room of the dwelling house, which is on the 
street, and are usually both dirty and ill smelling, and anything but 
inviting. In the larger “Pubs” of the cities, “bar-maids” preside, as 
they do at German hotel bars, and the trade is helped by the beauty 
of the maid. A more pernicious custom could not well be imagined. 
Of course, the drinking does not go on for long until the ribaldry 
begins, and while Ireland can no longer furnish the pictures of the 
days of Samuel Lover, it is yet under the curse of too much love of 
rum and the kind of pleasure that follows its use. When we left the 
street, the language in the groups that gathered here and there was 
not choice, to say the least, and an occasional drunken song was 
breaking the serenity of the calm afternoon in the village. The real 
story of an Irish fair, however, can be only told by the camera, 
and, unfortunately, the day was too cloudy for ours. 


The Country Villages of Ireland 

This country village of Monasterevan is characteristic of the Irish 
towns. It has a population of nearly three thousand, but bears the 
appearance, to one accustomed to American towns, of being a place 
of a few hundred. We passed through many of these villages and 
failed to see one that commended itself for the style of its archi- 
tecture, its lawns, its general signs of prosperity or anything else 
that was attractive. Killarney has grown up in recent years with 
the mighty increase of tourist visitors. It is anything but attrac- 
tive within itself yet it possesses one of the most attractive situa- 
tions in which a town could be situated. The Killarney district is 
a rare gem of natural beauty. The village is modern but it is 
builded after the old style with the exception that there are fewer 
thatched roofs and higher eves. The houses are crowded up against 
one another and are low and barren of adornment or any archi- 
tectural relief. A town of several thousand is compressed into a 
space upon which but a few hundred should live and the only build- 
ings in it that carry any signs of the beautiful are the churches, a 
hotel or two and the railroad station. There is one saloon to every 
ninety of the population. In the old town one sees the picturesque 
old cabins with the thatch running down to within a couple of feet 
of the ground and the windows cut into the roof with a sort of 
dormer covering over them. They are picturesque, but would make 
a modern sanitarian creep with his visualization of the unseeable 
multitudes that must find life easy in such dark and unfloored 
places. 


Mingling of Old and New 


The ordinary small village is a single row of houses, jammed 
up against each other and winding along the roadway that is never 
a model of street cleanliness. The old and the new mingle with no 
relief and all take the scabbiness of the oldest to themselves. Inside 
they are patched with the plaster of a century or two and smell 
with the odors of two generations. The shops are dingy little affairs 
with almost no store furniture and are usually kept by women and 
girls. Life is no better than in the peasant’s cabins about, indeed 
the squalor is just so much the worse for the contiguity in which 
it is maintained. 

Monasterevan is typical of the villages that are found on the 
great estates. It is a little away from the mansion which is securely 
hidden away behindea park through which runs a roadway, flanked 
with arbors and gardens of flowers. To one side are the neat cot- 
tages of the park caretakers with their bowers of rhododendrons 
and sweet, green hedges, in striking contrast to the cabins and hovels 
of the villagers. Back of the Earl’s mansion is a broad grassy 
court, dotted with statuary and sourounded by shrubbery. We were 
denied entrance by the front roadway but there were no guards to 
the rear. The great houses of many of these estates are little fre- 
quented by their owners who spend most of the time in London, 
enjoying the gay social whirl for which their peasant tenants furnish 
the golden sovereigns. Now that the estates are being sold under 
governmental action the “demesne,” the manorial parks, are excepted 
if the owner desires them and are maintained for summer houses 
and country places where house parties are brought and from which 
bunting excursions are organized. There are yet wilds where deer 
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are plentiful and to which the “gentlemen” repair at those seasons 
of the year when the law allows each a brace of stags for the fun 
of running them down and slaughtering them. The grouse and 
rabbits are plentiful everywhere, for the peasantry are not allowe-! 
to shoot them, and in making the purchase the landlord may reserve 
all hunting rights for a generation. This means he and no one eles 
may go where he will over the farms for shooting and that the 
farmer cannot destroy or enjoy game on his own land. To our 
surprise the tenant purchasers receive this exemption with good- 
natured generosity and speak of it as a sort of humoring of the 
men whose existence is conceived of only in terms of pleasure of 
the sporting kind. 


Occupations of Villagers 


The villagers are working people and petty shopkeepers. Many 
of them are common laborers who pick up whatever is found te 
do on the farms about or follow occupation wherever it leads. They 
may labor on the roadways or railroad beds or be artizans who 
follow their craft wherever the job calls them. Thousands of them 
go to England in the harvest season where they receive what is 
extra wages according to the home standards of twelve and fourteen 
shillings per week. The Welsh mines receive recruits from them by 
the hundreds at all seasons of the year and in the spring many fol- 
low the mackeral around the coast on their annual “run” from 
the west of Ireland to the east of England. To the traveler they 
complain much of the “closeness” of the new tenant purchaser of 
the soil. They claim he is unwilling to hire as the old farmers 
did, being anxious to save all possible and improve his holding. 
They say he puts all the family to work and labors day and night 
to get the things done. We looked into the matter a little and found 
the charge well taken in the main. But to us it was a thing to 
commend rather than condemn. It may mean that a few laborers 
of the casual type will be deprived of some days work each year, 
but it testifies that prosperity has become a passion with the new 
owner and that the vision of a home and holding of his own has 
inspired him with the grace and grit of honest toil to make it 
real. Where three lived in common poverty before, because of the 
powerlessness of tenant to claim the fruits of his toil and enter- 
prise, two will now come to live in prosperity and the third will 
be compelled to find a farm for himself where he can practive the 
same graces or to go to some industry that will give him steady 
employment and better his condition as well. What the villages 
of Ireland need is factories and what Ireland needs is home indus- 
tries that will make her raw materials into finished products. 


Picturesque Ireland 

The Emerald Isle is picturesque. Such green nature does not 
paint elsewhere. She mixes the fertility of the soil with the ever- 
lasing dews and mists and spreads the gulf stream near the western 
shore to temper the land to an almost sub-temperate atmosphere. 
Out in the west of the wilds of Kerry they are introducing tropical 
ferns and palms and fruits. The children wear nature’s foot cover- 
ing the year round out there and all over the land is a mildness 
that is calculated to make the people dreamy and contented. The 
grass is like rich and deep dyed carpets. The sheep of the lowlands 
grow as square as baled wool. Roses are the most glorious that 
nature provides outside hot houses and their great profusion seem 
a reckless waste to the city dweller from our latitudes. Rhododen- 
drons blossom in great bowers of beauty in the little glens and 
fuschias are seen in all their glory. The golden furze makes the 
earthen walls that divide fields into bowers of yellow and the rich- 
ness of the shrubbery in the valleys and glens simulates well 
cultivated parkways. 

We have said much of the barren hills and mountlets, the stony 
soils and the bogs and fens, because there is where the problems 
of the people are found in their discouraging reality. But there 
are glens in Ireland that cannot be surpassed on the shores of 
Italy. In county Antrim on the north are such beauty spots as 
Cushendall and Antrim, and across to the southwest is wonderful 
Glengariff and the beautiful shores of the Kenmare with its Park- 
nasilla and the winding roads that invite the traveler to turn his 
day’ journey into a summer's outing. Some day Ireland’s coast 
line will be a continuous series of watering places and tourist 
roadways. The loveliness of the sunny south invites the rest and 
pleasure seekers of two continents to a gentle salubriousness and 
a wildness of landscape that cannot be surpassed, while the natural 
hospitality of the Irish people renders the invitation doubly 


alluring. 
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Robert Falconer 


An Ever-New Message from a Great Old Book 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD 


(See article, “Preaching in Scotland,” on Editorial Page.) 


Robert’s Vow. 

Ericson was recovering slowly. He 
sit up in bed the greater part of the day, and 
talk about getting out of it. He was able 
to give Robert an occasional help with his 
Greek, and to listen with pleasure to his 
violin. The night-watching grew less need- 
ful, and Ericson would have dispensed with 
it willingly, but Robert would not yet con- 


could 


sent. 

But Ericson had seasons of great depres- 
sion, during which he could not away with 
to the words of the New 


music, or listen 
these Robert 


Testament. During one of 
had begun to read a chapter to him, in the 
faint hope that he might draw some comfort 
from it. 

“Shut the book,” he said. 
word of God to men, it would have brought 
its own proof with it.” 

“Are you sure it hasna?” asked Robert. 

“No,” answered Ericson. “But why should 
z. fellow that would give his life—that’s not 
much, but it’s all I’ve got—to believe in God, 
not be able? Only I confess that God in the 
New Testament wouldn’t satisfy me. There’s 
no help. I must just die, and go and see— 
She'll be left without anybody. What does 
it matter? She would not mind a word I 
And the God they talk about will just 
He always does.” 


“Tf it were the 


said. 
let her take her own way. 
He had closed his eyes and forgotten that 
Robert heard him. He opened them now, 
and fixed them on him with an expression 
that seemed to ask, “Have I been saying 
anything I ought not?” 
Robert knelt by the 
slowly, with strongly repressed emotion, 
“Mr. Ericson, I sweir by God, gin there 
be ane, that gin ye dee, I'll tak up what ye 
lea’ ahin’ ye. Gin there be onybody ye 
want luikit efter, I'll luik efter her. I'll do 
what I can for her to the best o’ my abeelity, 
savin’ what I maun 


bedside, and said, 


sae help me God—aye 
do for my ain father, gin he be in life, to fess 
(bring) him back to the richt gait, gin there 
be a richt gait. Sae ye can think abort 
whether there’s onything ye wad like to lip- 
pen till me.” 

4 something 
Robert spoke. 
beamed on the boy. 

“I think there must be a God somewhere 
after all,” he said, half soliloquizing. “! 
should be sorry you hadn't a God, Robert. 
Why should I wish it for your sake? How 
could I want one for myself if there never 
was one? If a God had nothing to do with 
my making, why should I feel that robody 
but God can set things right? Ah! but he 
must be such a God as I could imagine—alto- 
If we came 


grew in Ericson’s eyes as 


Before he had finished, they 


gether, absolutely true and good. 
out of nothing, we could not invent the idea 
of a God—could we, Robert? Nothing would 
be our God. If we come from God, nothing 
is more natural, nothing so natural, as to 
want him, and when we havn’t got him, to 
try to find him.—What if he should be in us 
after all, and working in us this way? just 
this very way of crying out after him?” 
“Mr. Ericson,” cried Robert, “dinna say 
ony mair ‘at ye dinna believe in God. Ye 
duv believe in *im—mair, I’m thinkin’, nor 
onybody ’at I ken, ’cep, maybe, my grannie 
—only hers is a some queer kin’ 0’ a God to 
believe in. I dinna think I cud ever manage 
to-believe in him mysel’.” 
Ericson sighed and was silent. 
kneeling by his bedside, 


Robert re- 


mained happier, 


clearer-headed, and more hopeful than he 
had ever been. What if all was right at the 
heart of things—right, even as a man; if he 
could understand, would say was right; 
right, so that a man who understood in part 
could believe it to be ten times more right 
than he did understand! Vaguely, dimly, 
yet joyfully, Robert saw something like this 
in the possibility of things. His heart was 
full, and the tears filled his eyes. Ericson 
spoke again. 

“I have felt like that often for a few mo- 
ments,” he said; “but always something 
would come and blow it away. I remember 
one spring morning—but if you will bring 
me chat bundle of papers, I will show you 
what, if I can find it, will let you under- 
stand——” 

Robert rose, went to the cupboard, and 
brought the pile of loose leaves. Ericson 


turned them over, and, Robert was glad to 


see, now and then sorted them a little. At 
length he drew out a sheet, carelessly written, 
carelessly corrected, and hard to read. 

“It is not finished,” or likely to be,” he 
said, as he put the paper in Robert’s hand. 

“Won’t you read it to me yourself, Mr. 
Ericson?” suggested Robert. 

“I would sooner put it in the fire,’ he an- 
swered—‘“it’s fate, anyhow. I don’t know 
why I haven’t burnt them all long ago. Rub- 
bish, and diseased rubbish! Read it yourself, 
or leave it.” 

Eagerly Robert took it, and read. The fol- 
lowing was the best he could make of it: 


Oh that a wind would call 

From the depths of the leafless wood! 
Oh that a voice would fall 

On the ear of my solitude! 

Far away is the sea, 

With its sound and its spirit-tone: 
Over it white clouds flee, 

But I am alone, alone. 


Straight and steady and tall 

The trees stand on their feet 
Fast by the old stone wall 

The moss grows green and sweet; 
But my heart is full of fears, 
For the sun shines far away; 
And they look in my face 

tears, 
And the light of a dying day. 


througn 


My heart was glad last night, 
As I pressed it with my palm; 
Its throb was airy and light 
As it sang some spirit-psalm; 
But it died away in my breast 
As I wandered forth to-day— 
As a bird sat dead on its nest, 
While others sang on the spray. 


© weary heart of mine, 

Is there ever a truth for thee? 
Will ever a sun outshine 

But the sun that shines on me? 
Away, awnv through the air 

The clouds and the leaves are blown: 
And my heart hath need of prayer, 
lor it s'tteta alone, alone. 


And Robert looked with sad reverence at 
Ericson,—nor ever thought that there was 
one who, in the face of the fact, and in r2.ng 
nition of it, had dared say, “Not a sparrow 
shall fall on the ground without your 
Father.” The sparrow does fall—but he who 
sees it is yet the Father. 


And we know only the fall, and not the 
sparrow. 

The Granite Church. 

The next day was Sunday. Robert sat 
after breakfast, by his friend’s bed. 

“You haven’t been to church for a long 
time, Robert; wouldn’t you like to go to- 
day?” said Ericson. 

“I dinna want to lea’ you, Mr. Ericson; 
I can bide wi’ ye a’ day the day, an’ that’s 
better nor goin’ to a’ the kirks in Aberdeen,” 

“I should like you to go to-day, though; 
and see if, after all, there may not be a mes- 
sage for us. If the church be the house of 
God, as they call it, there should be, now 
and then at least, some sign of a pillar of 
fire about it, some indication of the pres- 
ence of God whose house it is. I wish you 
would go and see. I haven’t been to church 
for a long time, except to the college-chapel, 
and I never saw anything more than a fog 
there.” 

“Michtna the fog be the torn-edge like, o’ 
the cloody pillar?” suggested Robert. 

“Very likely,” assented Ericson; “for what- 
ever truth there may be in Christianity, 
I’m pretty sure the mass of our clergy have 
never got beyond Judaism. They hang on 
about the skirts of that cloud forever.” 

“Ye see, they think as lang ’s they see 
the fog, they hae a grup o something. But 
they canna get a grup o’ the glory that ex- 
celleth, for it’s not to luik at, but to lat ye 
see a’ thing.” 

Ericson regarded him with some surprise. 
Robert hastened to be honest. 

“It’s no that I ken onything aboot it, Mr. 


Ericson. I was only bletherin’ (talking non- 
sense)—rizzonin’ frae the twa symbols 0’ 





the cloud an’ the fire—kennin’ nothing aboot 
the thing itsel’. I'll awa’ to the kirk, an’ 
see what it’s like. Will I gie ye a buik afore 
I gang?” 

“No, thank you. I'll just lie quiet till you 
come back—if I can.” 

Robert instructed Shargar to watch for the 
slightest sound from the sick-room, and went 
to church. 

That morning prayers and sermon were 
philosophically dull, and respectable as any 
after-dinner speech. Nor could it well be 
otherwise; one of the favourite sayings of 
its minister was, that a clergyman is nothing 
but a moral policeman. As such, however, 
he more resembled one of Dogberry’s watch. 


He could not even preach hell with any vig- , 


our; for as a gentleman he recoiled from the 
vulgarity of the doctrine, yielding only a few 
feeble words on the subject as a sop to the 
Cerberus that watches over the dues of the 
Bible—quite unaware that his notion of the 
doctrine had been drawn from the Aeneid, 
and not from the Bible. 

“Well, have you got anything, Robert!” 
asked Ericson, as he entered his room. 

“Nothing,” answered Robert. 

“What was the sermon about?” 

“It was all to prove that God is a bene 
volent being.” : 

“Not a devil, that is,” answered Ericson. 
“Small consolation that.” 

“Sma’ eneuch,” responded Robert. “I 
eudna help thinkin’ I kent mony a tyke 
(dog) that God had made wi’ mair o’ what 
I wad ca’ the divine natur’ in him nor 2” 
that Dr. Soulis made oot to be in God him- 
sel’. He had no ill intentions wi’ us—it 
amuntit to that. He wasna ill-willy, as the 
bairns say. But the doctor had some sair 
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wark, I thoucht, to mak that oot, seein’ we 
war a’ the children 0 wrath, accordin to 
him, born in sin, and inheritin the guilt of 
Adam’s first trespass. I dinna think Dr. 
Soulis cud say that God had dune the best he 
eud for ’s. But he never tried to say ony- 
thing like that. He jist made oot that he 
was a verra respectable kin’ o’ a God, though 
maybe no a’thing we micht wuss. We oucht 
to be thankfu’ that he gae’s a wee blink o’ a 
chance 0’ no bein’ brunt to a’ eternity, w’ nae 
chance ava. I dinna say that he said that, 
but that’s what it a’ seemed to me to come 
till. He said a hantle aboot the care o’ Provi- 
dence, but a’ the gude that he did seemed to 
me to be but a haudin’ aff o’ something ill 
that he had made as weel. Ye wad hae 
thocht the deevil had made the warl’, and 
svne God had pitten us intil *t, and jist gied 
a bit wag 0’ ’s han’ whiles to haud the deevil 
aff o’ ’s whan he was like to destroy the 
breed a’thegither. For the grace that he 
spak aboot, that was less nor the nature an’ 
the providence. I eud see unco little o’ grace 

intil *t.” 

Here Ericson broke in—fearful, apparently, 
lest his boy-friend should be actually about 
to deny the God in whom he did not himself 
believe. 

“Robert,” he said solemnly, “one thing is 
certain; if there be a God at all, he is not 
like that. If there be a God at all, we shall 
know him by his perfection—his grand, per- 
fect truth, fairness, love—a love to make life 
an absolute good, not a mere accommodation 
of difficulties, not a mere preponderanée of 
the balance on the side of well-being. Love 
only could have been able to create. But 
they don’t seem jealous for the glory of God, 
those men. They don’t mind a speck, or 
even a blot, here and there upon him. The 
world doesn’t make them miserable. They 
ean get over the misery of their fellow-men 
without being troubled about them, or about 
the God that could let such things be. They 
represent a God who does wonderfully well, 
on the whole, after a middling fashion. 1 
want a God who loves perfectly. He may 
kill; he may torture even; but if it be for 
love’s sake, Lord, here am I. Do with me as 
thou wilt.” 

Had Ericson forgotten that he had no 
proof of such a God? The next moment the 
intellectual demon was awake. 

“But what’s the good of it all?” he said. 
“I don’t even know that there is anything 
outside of me.” 

“Ye ken that I’m here, Mr. Ericson,” sug- 
gested Robert. 

“I know nothing of the sort. You may 
be another phantom—only clearer.” 

“Ye speik to me as gin ye thocht me some- 
body.” 

“So does the man to his phantoms, and 
you call him mad. It is but a yielding to the 
pressure of constant suggestion. I do not 
know—I cannot know if there is anything 
outside of me.” 

“But gin there warna, there ‘vad be nae- 
body for ye to love, Mr. Ericson.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Nor naebody to love you, Mr. Ericson.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Syne ye wad be yer ain God, Mr. Ericson.’ 

“Yes. That would follow.” 

“I canna imagine a waur hell—closed in 
amo’ naething—wi’ naething a’ aboot ye, 
luikin’ something a’ the time—kennin’ ’at 
it’s a’ a lee, and nae able to win clear o” ’t.” 

“It is hell, my boy, or anything worse you 
can call it.” 

“What for suld ye believe that, than, Mr. 
Ericson? I wadna believe sie an ill thing 
as that. I dinna think I eud believe ’t, gin 
ye war to pruv ’t to me.” 

“I don’t believe it. Nobody could prove 
that either, even if it were so. I am only 
miserable that I can’t prove the contrary.” 


’ 
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“Suppose there war a God, Mr. Ericson, do 
ye think ye bude (behoved) to be able to 
pruv that? Do ye think God cud stan’ to 
be pruved as gin he war something sma’ 
eneuch to be turned roon’ and roon’, and 
luikit at upo’ ilka side? Gin there war a 
God, wadna it jist be sae—that we cudna 
prove him to be, I mean?” 

“Perhaps. That is something. I have often 
thought of that. But then you can’t prove 
anything about it.” 

“I eanna help thinkin’ o’ what Mr. Innes 
said to me ance. I was but a laddie, but I 
never forgot it. I plaguit him sair wi’ 
wantin’ to unnerstan’ ilka thing afore I wad 
gang on wi’ my questions (sums).Says he, 
ae day, ‘Robert my man, gin ye will aye un- 
nerstan’ afore ye du as ye’re tellt, ye’ll never 
unnerstan’ onything. But gin de du the 
thing I tell ye, ye’ll be i’ the mids o’ ’t afore 
ye ken ’’at ye’re gaein’ intil’t.’ I jist thocht 
I wad try him. It was at lang division that 
I boglet maist. Weel, I gaed on, and I cud 
du the thing weel eneuch, ohn made ae mis- 
tak. And aye I thocht the maister was 
wrang, for I never kent the rizzon o’ a’ that 
beginnin’ at the wrang en’, an’ takin’ doon 
an’ substrackin’, an’ a’ that. Ye wad hardly 
believe me, Mr. Ericson! it is only this verra 
day, as I was sittin’ i’? the kirk—it was a 
lang psalm they war singin’—that ane wi’ 
the foxes i’ the tail o’ *t—lang division came 
into my heid again; and first aye bit glim- 
merin’ o’ licht cam in, and syne anither, an’ 
afore the psalm was dune I saw throw’ the 
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haill process o’ ’t. But ye see, gin I hadna 
dune as I was tauld, and learnt a’ aboot hoo 
it was dune aforehan’, I wad hae had naeth- 
ing to gang rizzonin’ aboot, an’ wad hae fun’ 
oot naething.” 

“That’s good, Robert. But when a man is 
dying for food, he can’t wait.” 

“He micht try to get up and luik, though. 
He needna bide in ’s bed till somebody comes 
an sweirs till him ’at he saw a haddie (had- 
dock) i’ the press.” 

“I have been looking, Robert—for years.” 

“Maybe, like me, only for the rizzon o’ ’t, 
Mr. Ericson—gin ye’ll forgie my impidence.” 

“But what’s to be done in this case, Rob- 
ert? Where’s the work that you can do in 
order to understand? Where’s your long di- 
vision, man?” 

“Ye’re ayont me noo. I canna tell that, 
Mr. Ericson. It canna be gaein’ to the kirk, 
surely. Maybe it micht be sayin’ yer prayers 
and readin’ yer Bible.” 

Ericson did not reply, and the conversation 
dropped. It is strange that neither of these 
disciples should have thought of turning to 
the story of Jesus, finding some word that 
he had spoken, and beginning to do that as a 
first step towards a knowledge of the doc- 
trine that Jesus was the incarnate God, come 
to visit his people—a very unlikely thing to 
man’s wisdom, yet an idea that has notwith- 
standing ascended above man’s horizon, and 
shown itself the grandest idea in his firma- 
ment? 


A Proposed Resolution 


To Be Presented to the Topeka Convention 
(Editorial Opinion in Next Week’s Issue.) 


To THE FRIENDS OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 

This is my birthday anniversary, and I 
have decided to commemorate it by address- 
ing my brethren on a most important sub- 
ject. I have been the friend of Christian 
union ever since I became a Disciple, and 
their advocacy of this union had considerable 
influence in determining my choice to seek 
fellowship among them. I know something ot 
their history, and it is my deliberate convic- 
tion that they have done more than any 
other religious people to foster the union sen- 
timent and to find a scriptural basis for such 
a union. It is not elaimed that they have 
done everything; nor is it claimed that the 
last word on Christian union has been spoken 
by them; but as they have been pleading for 
it during the whole century of their history 
they certainly have a right to be heard by 
the entire Christian world. 

It is, therefore, my intention to offer sub- 
stantially the following preamble and resolu- 
tions at the coming National Convention to 
be held in Topeka; and as it is most desirable 
to secure for them as wide a consideration as 
possible, and as a large number of those in- 
terested cannot attend the Convention, I 
have thought it proper to publish what I 
have to offer prior to the assembling of the 
Corvention, so that a consensus of opinion 
may be obtained from those who cannot have 
the privilege of voting on the resolutions at 
the Convention. It is believed that this popu- 
lar consensus of opinion will also help the 
Convention to wisely decide what shall be 
done in the matter. The following will indi- 
cate at least the scope and purpose of the 
resolutions to be submitted to the Convention, 
though the form is now put tentatively. 


Preamble and Resolutions. 
Whereas, This is the first National Conven- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ since the cele- 
bration of their Centennial, and 
Whereas, By a hundred years of history 
they have demonstrated their ardent and 





unalterable devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tian union, and thereby have won the 
right to address the Christian world on this 
great subject, and 

Whereas, The present seems a propitious 
time to make an earnest and united effort to 
end the divisions among Christians which 
have so long hindered the progress of the 
Gospel; therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That a committee of seven be 
appointed to prepare and send an address to 
Christians of all denominations, urging them 
to co-operate in every possible way, in order 
to realize the unity for which our divine Lord 
so fervently prayed, and which is so essen- 
tial to the conversion of the world. 

Resolved, (2) That this committee shall be 
instructed to briefly but clearly indicate what 
has been and what is still the position of the 
Disciples of Christ with respect to this im- 
portant matter; but at the same time it shall 
be plainly stated taat no ultimatum is pre- 
sented in the address, and no hindrance even 
suggested that might interfere with the ful- 
est and freest conference on the great sub- 
ject of Christian union. The object being not 
controversy (for the day of controversy on 
this subject is practically ended) but rather 
to plead, in the spirit of that love which is 
greater than either faith or hope, for an open 
door where all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ more than party shibboleths:may enter 
and have fellowship on a platform of common 
agreement. In other words, the address shall 
embody faithfully the plea which the Disciples 
make, but it shall not present this plea as a 
final word to be spoken, but simply as a val- 
uable contribution and a hopeful solution, at 
the same time asking for more light, if there 
is more light to be given from: God’s holy ° 
Word. 

Resolved, (3) That this committee shall 
have power to organize, to establish head- 
quarters, and correspond with other religious 
bodies, throughout the year, and report at 
our next National Convention. 


It may be that this preamble and resolu- 
tions will be amended in some respects, as I 
am aiming only to indicate the main features 
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which should be embodied. The Convention 
will have liberty to change as it may think 
proper; and when I hear from my brethren 
I may wish to change some things myself, 
for one of my reasons in addressing them is 
to secure their help in reaching the wisest 
possible conclusions. I therefore, that 
every member of the Christian Churches who 


wish, 


THE CHRIST 


IAN 





reads this will at once send me at least a 
post card with respect to the following spe- 
cial points: 

1. Is the time propitious for such a move- 
ment? 

2. Is the plan proposed in the Preamble 


and Resolutions approved or disapproved ? 


NTURY 


September 8, 1919 





3. What names for the committee pro- 
posed are preferred, and what other sug- 
gestions are important? 

Address me promptly_by post card or let- 
ter at Pentwater, Michigan, until October 
Ist. Respectfully and cordially, 

W. T. Moore, 

Pentwater, Mich., 


Centennial Monument Dedicated 


Christian Women’s Consecrated Labors Requited 


A headquarters for the Women’s Mission- 
ary Work, a Training School for Missionaries 


and a Centennial monument to the conse- 


eration of the womanhood of the Disciples 
of Christ—this is the significance of the 


opened doors of the Missionary Training 


School at Indianapolis of which a bare an- 
nouncement was made in our news columns 


last week. 





Principat, CHARLES T. PAUL. 


The dedication service, simple and impress 
held on Thursday afternoon, Aug- 
ust 18th, in the beautiful Graham Chapel. 
A large including all 
the missionary from many lands, 

states in the 
attendance from 
environs. It was 


ive, was 
audience was present, 
delegates 
friends from 


besides many 


union, and a representative 
Indianapolis and 
to note that voices from India, China, Japan, 
Africa, United States and Can- 
ada, were mingled together in praise for the 


inspiring 
Jamaica, the 


splendid consummation which had come to an 
enterprise that will, 
blessing, mean much to the redemption of the 
From the halls of this insti- 
to the earth, 
men and women equipped by special training 
for the 
leadership. 
After 
ducted by Mrs. 
cordial 
Atwater, 
ningham spoke of the donors and of the gifts 
that had made the building a 
Mrs that the 


God's further 


under 
whole world. 


tution will go out ends of the 


great and growing tasks of Christian 
appropriate devotional services, con- 
Frank Wells, the 


pronounced by Mrs. 


address of 
welcome was 
president of the Board, Mrs. Cun- 
possibility. 
announced 


Harlan 


plant, ir- 


respective of furnishings, had cost some $90,- 
000, and that the building was being dedicated 
free of debt. Applause greeted her announce- 
ment that an endowment of $250,000 would 
now be in order, and a special library fund 
of $5,000. 

Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, who as Centennial 
Secretary, so eloquently pleaded the cause 
of the school, spoke of the inception and de- 
velopment of the enterprise and interpreted 
the ideals which it embodies. In part she 
said: 

“Our first plan was to raise our Centennial 
Fund in one dollar offerings from persons 
outside our auxiliaries, but this was soon 
swept aside by our generous constituency, 
and we received hundreds, even thousands oi 
dollars, from many friends. Mrs. Helen E. 
Moses was not able to go to the San Fran- 
cisco Convention in 1905, and spent the time 
while the Convention was in session on a 
visit to a friend. When she told her of the 
Centennial plans, the friend regretted that a 
Missionary Training School had not been in- 
cluded in the list of Centennial Missions. 
What was in the heart of this friend was in 
the hearts of many other friends of the work 

for no good and timely work is born ex- 
clusively in any one heart. There must be 
a demand for it from many sources before it 
successfully launched and consum- 
mated. So, hardly had the feet of the dele- 
gates from the National Convention touched 
their home soil, before necessity was laid upon 
joard to add a Missionary 
Training School to the original ten Centen- 
nial Missions, and the women of Indiana 
craved the privilege of raising twenty-five 
thousand dollars to start the undertaking. It 
came thus as one born out of due season, but 


can be 


our National 


it came in response to the call in the chureh 
at home, and the church on the mission fields 
for more definite and thorough preparation 
of Christian workers.” 

Professor Paul, the principal of the school, 
spoke briefly of the scope and purpose of the 
Training School. Dr. Day, of the Irvington 





Presbyterian Church, presented the greetings 
and congratulations of the ministers and 
churches of Indianapolis, and then came the 
crowning event of the ocvasion, the dedica- 
tory address of President A. McLean. 

After setting forth the practical utility, 
the necessity, of this building, Mr. McLean 
concluded with this graphic picture: 

“I can imagine a very learned professor 
from Berlin or Harvard coming here to But- 
ler College, and sitting down at President 
Howe’s hospitable table, and asking, ‘What is 
that large building between the college and 
the library?’ and President Howe’s face lights 
up, and he says, ‘Why, that is the home of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions,’ 
And the great professor, who knows many 
things, but nothing of missions, says, ‘What 
is that? I never heard of that. What con- 
stitutes that board?’ And President Howe 
begins to tell him that that Board is made 
up of a large body of Christian women. He 
says there is no man in it. He says that 
Board might ask a man to make an address 
for it, or to examine an applicant. It might 
call on a man for a legal opinion, it might 
send out a man as a teacher, it might employ 
a man as a janitor to fire the furnace and 
sweep the halls, but no man ever did, and no 
man ever will, have a vote in this organiza- 
tion. Its management is wholly in the hands 
of women. And then he goes on to tell the 
professor how it differs from the average 
club managed by society women, who meet 
to show off their clothes, to drink wine and 


smoke cigarettes, play bridge-whist and eu- 
chre. He says, “These are Christian women, 
these have given their lives, their all, to 


Jesus Christ as a personal Savior; these wom- 
en are concerned in the work Christ began 
to do while on earth.’ By this time the great 
professor drops his knife and fork, forgets 
his hunger, and asks what they do. And 
then President Howe tells him of the mis- 
sions carried on in India, Mexico, South 
America, West Indies, Africa, and in the 
(Continued on page 15.) 


er. 


Saran Davis Dererping MIssIonARY TRAINING SCHOOL. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1:r. 
Theme for the Day.—Faith Through Prayer. 
Scripture—Lord, teach us to pray, Luke 
11:1. 
And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive. Matt. 
21:22. ' 
Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 
Mark 9:24. 


Let blow the trumpet strongly when I pray, 
Till this embattled wall of unbelief, 
My prison, not my fortress, fall away! 
Then, if Thou willest, let my day be brief, 
So Thou wilt strike Thy glory through the 
day. 
—Alfred Tennyson (“Doubt and Prayer”). 


Prayer.—Our heavenly Father, we find that 
we need all the aids to faith which Thy care 
and love have provided us. We see the 
present with such distinctness, and the fu- 
ture so dimly, that we are tempted to con- 
tent ourselves with the things in sight. 
Draw us by Thy mercies, if Thou canst! 
Drive us by sore troubles if need be, to the 
joy and the confidence of prayer. May the 
assembly of Thy people this day strengthen 
our souls for the morrow and for all the days, 
and may the week upon which we have now 
entered reveal to us more than ever before 
Thy presence and our need of Thee. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


MONDAY,SEPTEMBER 1:2. 
Theme for the Day.—Prayer for One Day. 
Scripture—And the children of Israel said 
unto Jehovah, We have sinned; do thou unto 
us whatsoever seemeth good unto thee; only 
deliver us, we pray thee, this day. Jud. 
10:15. 


Breathe Thy pure breath, watching Father, 
On this marred day of Thine, 
This wandering day of mine; 
Be patient with its blur and blot, 
Wash it white of stain and spot. 
Reproachful eyes! Remember not 
That I have grieved Thee 
On this day of Thine! 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (“A Prayer”). 


Prayer.—Holy Father, help us to plan our 
lives as if the day upon whose path we have 
now set foot were the only one we should 
have. We know that too often our time is 
marred by the false security in which we 
rest, feeling that we have all the days, and 
that a few hours of wasted time can mean 
no harm in our fabric of life. Help us, O 
Father, to know that time is Thine and not 
ours. We ask Thee to help us in our effort 
to repair the mistakes of the past, and to 
make less in the future, till we have no more 
wasted hours, but al! shall bear fruit for 
Thee, now and in a world without end. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

Theme for the Day.—The Tides of Life. 

Scripture—With Thee 1s the fountain of 
life. Psalm 36:8. And God said, Let the 
Waters swarm with swarms of living crea- 
tures, and let birds fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven. Gen. 1:20. The 
spirit of God hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty giveth me life. Job 33:4. 


Being’s tide 
Swells hitherward, and myriads of forms 
Live, robed with beauty, painted by the sun; 
Their dust, pervaded by the nerves of God, 
Throbs with an over-mastering energy 
Knowing and doing. 
—R. W. Emerson (“Pan”). 





Prayer.—Father of life, Thy hand is seen 
in all the wondrous domain of creation, 
Wherever we look, we are witnesses of the 
mystery and the might of Thy work in the 
ages past and at this hour. In our own bod- 
ies and souls the tides of life flow onward 
with unceasing current. We know that all 
this thrill of life is from Thee. Save us from 
the foolish mistake of forgetting Thee in the 
multitude of activities which Thy mercy 
grants us. We crave all there is of life, and 
we dare not let our souls be satisfied with 
less than the best. So open Thou our eyes, 
and feed us with the Bread of Life, for Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

Theme for the Day.—Divine Perfection, and 
the Soul’s Upward Struggle. 

Scripture.—His work is perfect, for all His 
ways are justice. Deut. 33:4. 

O Jehovah, my God, Thou art very great; 
Thou art clothed with honor and majesty. 
Psalm 104:1. 


How precious also are Thy thoughts unto 
me, O°*God. Psalm 139:17. 

Ye therefore shall be perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect. Matt. 5:48. 





Do I task any faculty highest, to image suc- 
cess? 

I but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more 
and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and 
God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the 
soul and the clod. 


And thus within and around me, I ever re- 
new, 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bend- 
ing upraises it too) 

The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to 
God’s all-complete, 

As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to 
his feet. 

—Robert Browning (“Saul”). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we are amazed at the 
glory disclosed to us in Thy work in the 
universe and in the lives of Thy servants, 
the saints of the past. How shall we satisfy 
our yearning to know Thee in fuller meas- 
ure? How shall we come to that perfection 
of knowledge which our Lord ever enjoyed 
in his companionship with Thee? Our hearts 
would be borne down with despair at the 
heights of divine perfection before us, had 
we not the word of our Master, assuring us 
that in Thine own good time, we shall be 
like Thee. Give us courage to make every 
day some progress in the upward way to 
God. For we ask it in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1s. 
Theme for the Day.—The Place of Dreams. 
Scripture—We were like them that dream. 
Psalm 126:1. 

Our bower is green, the beams of our 
house are cedars, and our rafters are firs.... 

..and at our doors are all manner of 
fruits. Songs of Songs, 1:16; 7:13. 

I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision. Acts 26:19. 





A house not built by mortals, 

In the summer days is mine; 
Wide open stands its portals 

All sweet with flower and vine. 
Many a leafy pennant 

Above my slumber streams; 
I am God’s happy tenant 
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In this dear house of dreams. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman (“The House 
of Dreams”). 





Prayer.—Dear Father, we praise Thee for 
the gifts of mind with which Thou hast en- 
dowed us. We are able to rise out of the sor- 
did reality of the daily life to a world of ideal 
beauty, where all of our dreams come true. 
Teach us, we pray Thee, how to use this 
great gift of imagination so that we shall 
not be a curse but a blessing. We could go 
singing on our way often when we only sigh. 
Grant us visions that shall lift us from sor- 
didness and sin into the light of Thine own 
holy presence. Then all our house shall be 
beautiful, and our best hopes shall come to 
reality. Amen. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 


Theme for the Day.—The Restless Earth 
and the Calm Heavens. 

Scripture——Wherefore do ye spend your 
money for that which is not bread, and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not? Isa. 
55 :2. 

Look unto the heavens and see, and behold 
the skies which are higher than thou. Job 
35:5. 





Into those skies our factories rise, 

Our engines dash through golden thrones; 
In those calm eyes is no surprise, 

There drop no loosened chalcedones. 
—Thos. Hempsted (“The World of Spirits”). 


Prayer.—Holy and. Righteous God, we con- 
fess before Thee the sins that make us dis- 
pleasing to Thee. We are too selfish, too 
much do we seek after the common posses- 
sions that cannot give us satisfaction. We 
waste our strength in the effort to win things 
that lose their value and charm as soon as 
we gain them. Our time is lost in the win- 
ning of that which does not last. Yet Thou 
are the same calm and loving God. Thou 
hast seen all these wasting efforts made be- 
fore, and Thou dost tarry in patience till we 
learn our hard lesson by failure and come 
back to Thee for rest. Help us to see the 
truth before we waste too much of the good 
day. And save us from the loss of the high- 
est blessing, the Life Eternal. Amen. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 


Theme for the Day.—The Power of the 
Seed. 

Scripture—In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withold not thy hand. 
Eccl. 11:6. 

He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to 
the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. Gal, 6:8. 





A wonderful thing is a seed! 

The one thing deathless forever— 
Forever old and forever new, 
Utterly faithful and utterly true, 
Fickle and faithless never. 


For plant lilies, and lilies will bloom; 
Plant roses, and roses will grow; 
Plant hate, and hate to life will spring; 
Plant love, and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 





Prayer.—In our hands, Father of mercies, 
Thou hast put the seeds of good, and ever 
day’s sowing is sure to bring its harvest 
Save us from carelessness in our sowing. 
Our words and acts, even our thoughts, are 
seeds potent beyond all we can think for 
good or evil. Teach us the danger of trifling 
with such an unavoidable result. Reveal to 
us the contentment that comes with the as- 
surance that the good seeds that we sow will 
not fail of fruitage. May we sow the seed 
of the kingdom in the field of the spirit, that 
We may reap life eternal. We pray in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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School Lesson 


By Professor Willett 


Controversies* 


Among the forms of teaching which Jesus 
employed was the controversy. This was 
never chosen by him as the best means of 
arriving at the truth, for rarely is it such. 
But it was thrust upon him by those who 
sought to discredit him before the peoople. 
It was usually the effort of the foes of our 
Lord to impale him upon one or the other of 
the horns of some dilemma, either of which 
would seem to be fatal to his standing with 
the authorities or the people. In such cases 
Jesus does not seem to have made any effort 
to answer the questions, but directed his 
words to the silencing of the questioners. 
The three this chapter il- 
lustrate this fact. 

In the first instance the Pharisees and the 
Herodians, the orthodox religionists and the 
political agitators, combined forces to dis- 
credit him on a question of public policy. 
The taxes levied on the people of Palestine 
were very heavy. The government farmed 
out to the highest bidders the privilege of 
collecting the revenues, and the whole system 
was rotten with graft through all the official 
stages of the gathering and remittance of 

y. The people more than once rose 
in furious rebellion against the injustices 
to which they were subjected. It was this 
condition that made the question asked of 
Jesus an admirable one to accomplish the 
purpose of getting him into trouble. 

The Tribute Money. 

If he said that the taxes were proper and 
should be paid, the people would be furious 
with him, and he would lose all the regard of 
his hearers. If on the other hand he con- 
demned the system, it would be easy to use 
his words ‘against him in a charge before 
the Roman officials that he was inciting the 
people to oppose the government. Either 
horn of the dilemma was fatal, as the plot- 
ters thought of it. It must have been with 
confidence and secret satisfaction that they 


colloquies of 


the money. 


approached Jesus to present their inquiries. 

The Master saw at once their plan. He 
had no opinion to express on the matter they 
His teaching never concerned it- 
self with the conditions of his time which 
he could not improve. With marvelous in- 
sight he kept himself free from all intrusion 
into the forbidden themes that were points of 
constant dispute and disturbance among the 
men of his day. His concern was for prin- 
ciples and not rules of conduct. He had 
a solution for the vexed state of the public 
life, but it did not lie in the direction of 
revolution or social uprising, and the men of 
his day were not prepared to take his quiet 
and constructive remedy for the situation. 
So Jesus contented himself with the state- 
ment of the ideals which he knew would 
work when applied, and interfered not at all 
His at- 


presented. 


in the heated contests of his day. 
*International Sunday-school lesson for 
September 18, 1910. Three questions, Matt. 
22:15-22, 34-46. Golden Text, “Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things which are 


God's,” Matt. 22:21. Memory verses, 37-39. 


titude was well expressed on another oc- 
casion when he said to a man who demanded 
that he should settle a dispute between him- 
self and his brother over the division of 
some property, “Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?” 

Caesar’s Property, and God's. 

But while Jesus had no word of advice to 
give regarding the taxes, he knew the neces- 
sity of silencing his critics and enemies. The 
method by which he did this was so subtle 
and effective that it stands as a masterful 
example of public and disconcerting response. 
If the questioners had come with the serious 
purpose of securing Jesus’ opinion on the 
difficult question of the taxes, he would have 
given it to them, or would at least have 
made clear the principle on which they might 
act. But they had no such motive, and he 
was concerned only to close their moums. 

He asked to see the common coin, the 
denarius, with which the payment of taxes 
was made. It was a small silver coin worth 
perhaps eighteen cents of our money. It bore 
the face of the emperor and the usual inscrip- 
tion. Jesus took it in his hand and looked 
it over. “Whose picture and superscription 
is this?” he said, as if in curiosity over the 
form of the coin. “Caesar’s,” they answered. 
“Why, this is Caesar’s property, isn’t it?” 
he remarked. “Why not give to the emperor 
the things which are manifestly his, not for- 
getting at the same time to give to God the 
things that belong to Him?” Nothing could 
have been so effective in the presence of that 
crowd. There was nothing in what Jesus 
said to throw a ray of light upon the public 
policy of the time. He did not intend there 
should be. But no man could press the mat- 
ter further, and the discomfitted questioners 
had to withdraw. 

The Future Life. 

The second question was represented by 
the Sadducees, the rivals of tne Pharisees, 
and members of the rich priestly party, who 
cared little for the tenets of religion, but 
very much for the profits of the temple 
traffic. While there were many doctrines 
which they professed, the one to which they 
assigned the most importance was the con- 
tradiction of all that the Pharisees taught. 
Among their tenets was the denial of the 
doctrine of the future life. It was upon 
this point that they made their attack upon 
Jesus. Their effort was to throw ‘contempt 
upon the idea of the life to be by present- 
ing a situation in which the theme fell into 
the pit of ridicule. 

So they told the story, evidently a favorite 
one in their arsenal of weapons for con- 
troversy with the Pharisees, of the woman 
who successively married seven men, each of 
whom in turn left her a widow. Jesus met 
their bantering question with the fine dignity 
of a master. He told them they only showed 
their ignorance when they tried to impose 
human limitation upon the future life. He 
was not concerned to teach them anything 
regarding the mysteries of the life beyond. 
That was no part of his work. It was 
enough to announce its certainty. Its pro- 
gram he could not disciose in any language 
men could comprehend. He therefore dis- 
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massed them with the quiet condemnation of 
their ignorance and presumption, which must 
have stung them more than any victory of 
his in controversy would have done. 


The Great Commandment. 

The third question Jesus treated in yet 
a different way, for while it was asked only 
to draw him out, it presented a fine oppor- 
tunity to drive home some of his own essen- 
tial teachings. The debate as to the greatest 
commandment in the elaborate list of laws 
presented in and derived from the Old Testa- 
ment was a common one in the Jewish 
schools. They knew all the subtle turns of 
the debate, and determined to force Jesus 
to show his ignorance in a public interrogs 
tion. 

But he made short work of ali the fine 
spun theories of the scribes by boldly affirm. 
ing that the whole law was comprehended in 
just two precepts, the love of God and the 
love of man. So camplete and convineing 
was this answer of the Lord that even the 
teacher who had been chosen to open the 
colloquy could not repress his admiration 
for the masterly analysis of the theme whieh 
had been the ground of so many bitter de 
bates. “Master, thou hast well said,” he 
exclaimed; and Jesus, won by his open and 
fearless word of kindness, said to him, “Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.” Per- 
haps in later days he was of the company of 
believers. 

The Messiah. 

Thus in replies to three questions, by 
three groups of opponents, Jesus had bested 
his enemies. On one of them he had turned 
the laugh of the crowd, another he had sent 
away smarting under his caustic rebuke, and 
the third he had won by the insight he had 
shown into the vexed theme of legal preced- 
ence. Now it was his turn to put them to 
the test. They professed to be teachers of 
the people. Of course they could answer all 
inquiries made of them. So he said to them, 
“In whose line, and of whose family do you 
expect the Messiah to come?” They replied 
that he would be of David’s stock, as the 
Old Testament indicated. “But how then,” 
said Jesus, “does David speak of his own 
son as Lord, in the familiar quotation from 
the Psalms” (110:11). 

According to the usual views of the Jew 
ish schools this psalm was both Davidie and 
Messianic. Without raising at all the que* 
tion as to the correctness of these opinions 
on the authorship and purpose of the psalm, 
Jesus pointed out to them the absurdity of 
the usual view that the Messiah was to be 
a royal ruler of David’s line. The spiritual 
meaning contained in such language they 
were unable to comprehend, and Jesus 
merely left them puzzled and silenced by his 
words. He had shown himself the master 
of controversy in a field where they were 
most confident. They burdened him with ™ 
more questions of the sort. 


The first lesson of life is to burn our ow? 
smoke; that is, not to inflict on outsider 
our personal sorrows and petty morbidness 
not to keep thinking of ourselves as exceP 
tional cases. JaMEs RuSSELL LoweLL. 


It is estimated that 40,000 people ® 
England and Wales die from pulmonary ¢F 
sumption every year. 
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Christian Endeavor 
By W. D. Endres. 
Tupic Sept. 18th: Resist Evil! How? Jas 
4:t-10; I Peter 5:8-9. 

Sometimes we hear people talk as if a per- 
sonal devil took possession of them and forced 
them to do things against their wills. They 
act sometimes as if they were not responsible 
for their deeds since they are so completely 
in his power. But the apostle James says in 
our lesson that these “wars” and “fightings” 
“eome of your pleasure that war in your 
members.” If we “receive not because we 
ask amiss, that we may spend it on our pleas- 
ures,” then our temptations are our own sel- 
fish desires which we seek to gratify for the 
sake of the pleasure it gives us and we are 
ourselves to blame and no one else. 

This is precisely what happens in actual 
experience. The drunkard who makes re- 
peated attempts at reform only to break over 
at a later date is yielding to his own appe- 
tite. The boodler who sells his power in 
office for a money consideration is but satis- 
fying his selfish desire for gain. The student 
in the high school or the college who writes 
facts on his cuff, or attempts secretly to con- 
sult his text book on examination day, is 
yielding to a morbid ambition which would 
give him a false value. In a like manner it 
is possible to trace the deeds of the denizen, 
the robber, the thief and all the rest to some 
selfish desire which the individual has who 
commits the deeds. 

How resist them? What victim would not 
give his life to know? There are ways, but 
these who are so helplessly bound by the 
habits are scarcely able to see them, for their 
own follies blind them. We must resist. 
There must be firm resolve that we will not 
yield even the slightest degree. The person 
who attempts to “taper off” is already on the 
down grade to failure. Thousands of per- 
sons have rendered themselves helpless in 
making moral choices because they have gone 
at it on the installment plan. If it is wrong, 
it is wrong, and we ought to face about and 
do right at once. 

But the surest way to resist evil is to do 
good. It isn’t a question primarily of what 
not to do. It is far more than a negative 
consideration. The reform drunkard who 
starts out in the morning and saying as he 
goes, “I am not going to drink to-day,” is al- 
most certain to do so before the day is done. 
But if he begins the day by staying clear of 
the “bunch” and all the associations which 
tend to suggest it to his mind, and on the 
other hand preoccupies his mind with subjects 
which tend to sobriety and purity of life 
“evil will flee from him.” If in his thought 
he “draws nigh to God” (seeks righteousness- 
rightness) God will “draw nigh unto him.” 
This is of course, self-evident. The things 
we do are first conceived in the mind. Now 
if we choose the good, as we have the power 
to do, and engage in it, think and plan about 
it, It occupies the mind and excludes other 
things. But no one can resist evil and not 
do good, for his very idleness is evil. Jesus’ 
life was one of continuous active service and 
80 must ours be, if we would be like him. 


The Church Ideal 


The throb of human hearts wakes up the 
listless land. 
There is the hearty grasp of comrades hand 
in hand; 
The music of men’s souls in all the arches 
ring, 
The Church of Jesus moves—it is a living 
thing! 
’ —G. M. Kilgour. 
College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





—The population of Japan is increasing 
at the rate of 500,000 a year. It is now 
Rearly 50,000,000, exclusive of Korea. 
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—Begin at the Beginning! 

—October 1 is the beginning 

—Of the Bethany Graded Lessons. 

—Send today for samples, prices and an 
order blank! 

—yYour school wants its supplies on time 
—ahead of time. 


—Mr. Pastor! Have you called your 
superintendent’s attention yet to the Bethany 
Graded Lessons. Eight thousand Methodist 
schools adopted the Graded Lessons last year. 
Sixteen denominations are now using them 
with marvelous success. The Graded Les- 
son is foreordained to supplant the uniform 
lessons in the whole Sunday-school world. 


—Do not let your school be behind in this 
great advance! 


—Up to date the International Lesson 
Committee has authorized seven distinct 
graded courses: Two in Beginners grade, two 
in Primary grade, two in Junior grade and 
one in Intermediate grade. The Bethany Les- 
sons include supplies for every one of these. 


—No other complete course is being offered 
to the Disciples of Christ. 
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—Illinois Convention next week, September 
12-16, at the capital city, Springfield. Pas- 
tors and workers will make special efforts 
to be there. 


—New England Disciples will be meeting 
in annual convention at Brockton, Mass., 
when The Christian Century reaches its 
readers this week. 


—We are compelled by pressure on our 
space this week to omit the serial story. The 
thread will be picked up again next week. 


—An additional advantage of beginning 
the Bethany Graded Lessons, October 2, is 
that the teachers’ quarterlies for all grades 
for the first quarter contain a “Foreword” 
which does not reappear in subsequent 
quarters. This “Foreword” is filled with ex- 
pert information to the teacher concerning 
her work for the year. 


Spectat TELEGRAM: There is only eight hun- 
dred dollars cash in the general fund of 
Churoh Extension, with many applications 
on hand. This should be greatly increased or 
serious distress will overtake our homeless 
mission churches. Urge large offerings for 
church extension. 
Boarp oF CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Ralph V. Callaway began work in his new 
pastorate at Havana, IIl., September 1. 











[LJNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all 
elements to which bulk coca crackers 
are open—dust, gerr-s, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you've 
about the matter. 


never realized as you’ve tried to eat 
a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Uneeda 


Buy 
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H. E. Rossell has resigned at Paw Paw, 
Mich., and that church is looking for a min- 
ister. 

J. H. Gilliland of Bloomington, Il. 
preached the dedication sermon at Macomb, 
Ii, Sept. 4. 

Joel Brown and Mr. Garmong, his singer, 
are conducting a union evangelistic meeting 
at Burlington, Colo. 

Roy A, Miller of Eureka, IIl., is holding a 
series of meetings in the Woodland Church, 
near Danville, Ill. 

H. M. Barnett is in a meeting with C. C. 
Wisher at Saybrook, Ill. Good outlook, Mr. 
Barnett has some open dates. 


Bullock has closed his three 
He has 


J. Harry 
years’ ministry at Footville, Wis. 
had seventeen added recently. 

There were eleven added to the church at 
Butler, Mo., during August. One confession. 
William M. Mayfield is pastor. 


Milo Atkinson, Covington, Ky., goes to the 
Centennial Church at Bloomington, IIl., from 
which J. H. Gilliland resigned some time ago. 


The cornerstone of the Fourth Ohristian 
Church, Danville, Ill., laid August 21. A. E. 
Evans, of the Fourth Church, delivered the 
address. 


N. H. Robertson has closed his work at 
Colfax, Ill., and taken the church at Stan- 
ford. Mr, Robertson was very successful at 
Colfax. 


N. D. Weber, pastor of the church at 
Morristown, Ind., is assisting A. Burns in a 
meeting at Center Church, Rush County, of 
that state. 


Evangelist Haynes just closed a meeting 
at Truscott, Tex., in which forty-three addi- 
tions were reached. Chas. E. McVay led the 
singing. 

The Central Church of Youngstown, O., 
presented their retiring pastor, Walter M. 
Goode, a purse at the close of his farewell 
service. 

I. J. Cahill conducted the services at the 
First Church, at Findlay, Ohio, September 4. 
The building has been undergoing extensive 
repairs and was rededicated on that day. 


S. J. Vance who has been in Idaho, for 
some time will return to his home in 
Carthage, Mo., and take up evangelistic work, 
He prefers to woik with churches in the 
south. 


As a result of a union tent meeting at 
Belleflower, Ill., L. S. Harrington has received 
eleven into the church, ten of whom were 
by baptism. The church expects to hold a 
meeting beginning September 18. 


J. Warren Leonard has resigned at North 
Eaton, O0., where he ministered the past year 
while attending Hiram College. He received 
his A. M. from that institution in June. 


J. H. Gilliland, of Bloomington, IIl., will 
hold an evangelistic meeting for the Second 
Chureh, in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in October. 
The church is expecting a great meeting. 
F, E, Smith is the successful pastor. 


S. C. Brock, the minister at Dowagiac, 
Mich., has been obliged to give up his work 
on account of failure of his voice. Mr, Brock 
has done a spendid work and his retirement 
from the ministry is greatly to be regretted. 


F, F. Walters, who closed his pastorate 
with the First Church in Joplin, Mo., has 
entered the evangelistic field. He is in his 
first meeting at Dexter, Mo., with E. J. 
Held, as singer, where they may be addressed 
during September. 
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C. E. Varney, the evangelist, is laid up at 
his home in Paw Paw, Mich., with a severe 
ease of bronchitis. Mrs. Varney will hold 
the meeting at Saginaw this month, Mr. 
Varney being unable to preach for some time 
yet. 

The church at Beatrice, Neb., takes another 
living link into the forces of her work. Miss 
Myrtle Warren joins the Sunday-school in 
these efforts. This church has four mission- 
aries on the foreign field now. Such a spirit 
of unselfish service will make any church a 
mighty power. 

The annual convention of the second dis- 
trist, Michigan, was held Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday last week at Paw Paw. Good con- 
vention. Next goes to Glendora. The new 
officers are: President, E. C. Hawley; vice 
president, J. A. Finley; secretary, Mrs.. Wil- 
liam Crow; treasurer, Mrs. H. J. Reese. 


The First Church at Canton, Ohio, must 
double the capacity of their plant. An ad- 
joining lot has been purchased and plans 
are being drawn. The growth of this church 
has been every great. Its present building 
was erected only five years ago. P. H. Wel- 
shimer is the pastor. 


The announcement that Frank E. Boren, 
pastor of the church at Vacaville, Cal., has 
resigned, is a mistake. He writes that he 
likes his “job” and has not been asked to 
go. We are sorry that the mistake was 
made and gladly qporrect. Mr. Boren is 
is one of our best ministers. 


C. C. Wilson, pastor at Bellefontaine, 0., 
preached a sermon recently at union vesper 
service which created an _ extraordinary 
amount of discussion in local circles. His 
subject was, “The Church and the Rights and 
Duties of Society Toward Labor.” His ser- 
mon was reported at length in the local 
paper. 

We regret that the announcement of the 
Oklahoma Christian Convention from D. A. 
Wickizer, pastor of the church at Tulsa 
where the convention was held, reached us 
too late for publication last week. We desire 
these announcements very much and always 
regret to have them come too late. Send 
your announcements in as early as possible. 


B. L. Smith, pastor of the church at 
Salina, Kansas, held a special Labor Day 
service on the evening of September 4. 
Three hundred laboring men marched to the 
church in a body. Such services will not only 
help to break down the prejudice among the 
laboring men against the church but it will 
teach the church that it has both an obliga- 
tion and an opportunity here. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in New England meets 
September 8-11 at Brockton, Mass. This 
convention is held under the auspices of the 
New England Christian Missionary Society. 
As many as possible within the district 
should plan to attend. Among others who 
appear on the program are W. A. Parks, 8S. 
J. Corey and Joseph A. Serena. 


S. S. Jones, pastor of the Third Church, 
Danville, Ill, is away on his vacation and 
in the meantime the church has been having 
some very interesting special services. The 
choir had charge of the evening services 
Aug. 21. Besides some appropriate special 
numbers, Mrs. Wilber F. Heath gave an ad- 
dress on: “The Relation of Music and Relig- 
ion.” On the following Sunday morning the 
official board of the church had charge of 
the program which they called, “The Old- 
Time Preacher.” 


The Christian Century is in receipt of a 
letter from W. R. Harper of Los Angeles, 
Cal., stating that the First Christian Church 
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is arranging a celebration on the twentieth 
anniversary of Mr. Smither’s pastorate jp 
that church, on the evening of September 15, 
On this occasion the members will present 
their pastor a neatly bound book of auto 
graph congratulatory letters from his friends, 
A twenty year pastorate is a rare accom. 
plishment among the Disciples of Christ, 
Both pastor and people are to be heartily 
congratulated. May the Lord give Mp 
Smither many more years of fruitful service 


with his people in Los Angeles. 


S. G. Buckner has resigned at Elkhart 
Ind., to accept a call from the church at 


Ashtabula, O. Mr. Buckner has done a very 
commendable piece of work at Elkhart. He 
raised a church debt of $1,000 and has re 


ceived 250 people into the membership of the 
church. He was ambitious to build a new 
chureh at Elkhart, which all agree is badly 
needed. The church board felt, however, 
that they were not strong enough to under. 
take it now. This difference of judgment, 
which carries with it only the most cordial 
feeling, was the cause of Mr. Buckner’s res- 
ignation. 


We are in receipt of a weekly church bul- 
letin from North Tonawanda, N. Y., bearing 
on the same page the names of the First 
Baptist Church and the Payne Ave. Church 
of Christ, giving below the names and resi- 
dences of the respective pastors and a quo- 
tation from our Lord’s prayer for union, 
This arrangement lasted for two months, 
The first month the Baptist minister, Mr. 
Gilbert, had charge of the services, and dur- 
ing the second month the services were con- 
ducted by V. W. Blair, pastor for the 
Disciples. What hinders these churches from 
being one in fact? 


The South Street Church, Springfield, Mo., 
under the leadership of Frank L. Moffett, 
will dedicate its new $40,000 building Sept. 
18. The building is especially designed to 
meet the needs of modern methods of church 
work. The seating capacity will be about 
1,000. On Thursday evening, Sept. 15, am 
organ recital will be given to celebrate the 
installation of the $3,500 pipe organ. The 
new church will be one of the finest in the 
city and will take its place among the first 
class churches of the brotherhood. Dr. H. 0. 
Breeden, now pastor of the First Church in 
San Francisco, will give the dedicatory ad- 
dress. Mr. Moffett is doing an abiding work 
in Springfield. 

P. H. Welshimer is moving things in his 
characteristic style in Canton, Ohio. Akron, 
Ohio, a city of 69,000 population and forty- 
four Sunday-schools challenged Canton which 
has a population of 52,000 and thirty-two 
Sunday-schools to an attendance contest for 
the summer with the result of a total at 
tendance of 163,241 for Canton, and 155,910 
for Akron. During the same period the First 
Church in Canton held a contest with the 
four Disciple church-schools of Akron. Cai 
ton excelled by 3,978. The average attend 
ance of the Canton School for the four 
months was 1,737 per Sunday. During 
August it was 2,296. The building was n0 
large enough part of @je time and classe 
were conducted in thejptreet. One-fifth of 
all who attend Sunday-school in’ Canton §? 
to the First Church. 


A Contribution in Church 
Architecture 


On our cover we give our readers & view 
of the accepted design for the new First 
Church of Springfield, Ill. This building 
promises to be not only a most conv 
and beautiful home for this congregation 
an ornament to the capital city, but s 
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tribution to the architecture of the Disciples 
of Christ. It is to cost $100,000, and will 
seat,—nave, transepts and balconies,—1,000 
persons. The sanctuary, 82x73 feet in size, 
is cruciform in shape, with sloping floor. A 
new feature for Disciple churches is the posi- 
tion given the communion table at the cen- 
ter and rear of the apsidal chancel. Seats 
for the Elders are to be built on each side 
of the table. The central portion of the 
chancel floor is lower than at each end and 
will be of mosaic with marble steps. The 
organ divides into two halves between which 
is the baptistry, of marble front, and always 
open. In front of the left half of the organ 
is the choir; in front of the right half is 
the pulpit with the minister’s stalls. Most 
elaborate accommodations are provided in the 
chapel for the Sunday-school. As well as can 
be pledged from an architects drawing, it 
looks as if this great congregation is being 
led by F. W| Burnham, the pastor, into erect- 
ing one of the half dozen noblest houses of 
worship in the brotherhood. 


The Men’s Parade at the 
Topeka Co:.vention 


Last Lord’s Day, Robt. Hopkins, National 
Superintendent of Bible Schools, preached in 
the morning at the First Church and in the 
afternoon addressed an assembly composed of 
representatives of the Adult Bible Classes of 
our people in the city. At that time the de- 
tails of the great men’s parade were worked 
out. It is expected that over 4,000 men will 
be in line, which will exceed any similar dem- 
onstration ever made by our people. One thou- 
sand men are coming from Kansas City to 
participate in the march and we understand 
are to bring their own military band with 
them. Topeka will head the procession with 
several hundred men, led by Marshall’s Band, 
the greatest amateur organization west of 
the Mississippi. The Governor, himself, with 
other dignitaries, will head the procession in 
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carriages and the line of march will be 
through the most crowded and prominent dis- 
tricts of Topeka. All along the line of march 
the women of the convention will be massed, 
especially on the steps and entrances of the 
various churches, and thousands will stand 
upon the great steps of the majestic capitol 
building near the end of the march. 

The State Capitol is the headquarters of 
the convention. Upon arriving in the city 
guides will conduct all delegates to the reg- 
istration and assignment tables stationed on 
the north wing of the first floor of the great 
building. Here in these cool retreats, flanked 
by marble facings, and bronze statuary, will 
be gathered together all the exhibits of the 
convention. If as yet, you have not asked 
for an assignment for’ your exhibit write at 
once to Geo. E. Lyon, 703 Jackson street, 
Topeka, Kansas, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on exhibits. 

Remember that this great building is the 
headquarters of the Convention, and all dele- 
gates must come here for registration and as- 
signment. Already 7,000 places are provided 
for and next week the committee of 300 will 
canvass the city again after which there will 
be a place in Topeka for everybody. 

CHarLes A. FINCH. 


Centennial Monument Dedi- 
cated 


(Continued from page 10.) 
United States. He tells the learned pro- 
fessor wno has never heard of this Board 
what is veing done on the Pacific Coast for 
the Chinese and Japanese, what is being done 
for the education and evangelization of the 
negroes, of the mountain schools, orphan- 
ages, hospitals and dispensaries supported by 
this organization. He tells him of its litera- 
ture, Tidings, King’s Builders, books, book- 
lets and leaflets sent out every year; he 
tells him this Board has collected and dis- 
bursed already millions of dollars, and, yet 
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in its infancy, is establishing a great training 
school to send out workers to all parts of 
the earth. The great professor says, ‘I am 
thankful for this great story you have told 
me. I never heard it before, but I shall go 
back home with more faith in the human race 
than I had when I came, because of this 
story.’ 

“This great building is a standing witness 


to Jesus Christ in this community. I was 
reading yesterday morning in a book I 
brought with me what Emerson said: “What 


is civilization? I answer it is the power of 
good women,’ and friends, this building is 
one of the evidences of the activity of good, 
women. This building is ealled by the name 
of a good woman, but that woman’s life was 
glorified by her relation to Jesus Christ. He 
made Mrs. Deterding’s life beautiful as it 
was, and this building is a tribute to Jesus 
Christ. I think of those words of President 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, when he said, ‘We 
cannot dedicate this building.’ Friends, this 
building has been in process of dedication for 
the last six or eight months by the work done 
in it, and by God’s help it shall be progress- 
ively dedicated as the years come and go. A 
larger work shall be done in its halls, and a 
greater influence sent out through all the 
world. All we can do today is to say this 
building is finished and ready for worship and 
work. All we can do today is to say to 
Jesus Christ our Lord, ‘Take this building, 
erected by a great host of Christian people, 
whose own lives have been redeemed, and who 
are concerned with all others that live on the 
globe; take this building; it is thine, and 
use it for the furtherance of the Gospel and 
the completion of thine own gracious pur- 
poses, and at the same time let thy richest 
blessings rest upon the good women who 
conceived this idea, those who planned it, 
those who built it, and who shall work within 
its walls, and on all who shall labor under 
its auspices, and to thy’ great name we shall 
give the praise ‘and all the glory through time 
and in eternity.” 











DRAKE UNIVERSITY AND CAMPUS 


Drake University is twenty-nine years old, has eleven buildings 
devoted exclusively to school purposes, employs more than 150 in- 
structors, and has an annual attendance of more than 1,800 students 
The University is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des 
Moines,” with easy access to every point of educational and religious 
interest in the city. Library facilities are unexcelled in the West, 
living expenses are moderate and opportunities for remunerative 
employment are unusually good. School is in session throughout 


the year. 


‘THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 








The Bible College of Drake University was established at the 


opening of the school in 1881. It is 


Free from the limitations of man-made creeds and sectarian domi- 
nation; has a faculty of earnest scholars, each an expert in some 
branch of Bible study; maintains that spirit of loyalty to Christ 
which leaves the mind free to “prove all things and hold fast to that 
Which is good”; has organic union with a large and rapidly growing 
university and affords an opportunity of hearing in lecture or recital 
many of the most famous world characters. Des Moines is an educa- 


tional, artistic, industrial and religious center. 





MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 
Drake University has more Medical Missionaries in the field than 


any other of our schools. 
offers the advantages to be found at Drake University. The College 
ef Medicine of Drake University is standard by every test applied 
te such institutions. The training of the medical missionary in the 
College of Liberal Arts, the College of the Bible and the College of 
Medicine assures the best preparation for complete service. 


No other institution in the Brotherhood 


Scholarships for Bible College Students 
Free scholarships are provided by the university and its friends 
for all students preparing for the ministry or the miesion field. 


OTHER COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Law 
College of Medicine 
College of Dentistry 
College of Education 
College of Fine Arts 


For announcement or other information concerning the work of 
any one of these colleges, address 


Drake University, Dept. E, Des Moines, Iowa 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 








Purpose—tThe purpose of the Graded Lessons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage 
of his development. 


The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 


1. To know God as he has revealed himself to us in nature, in the heart of man, and in Christ 
2. To exercise toward God, the Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience, and 
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worship...... 3. To know and to do our duty to others...... 4. To know and do our duty to ourselves. 
Age of | 
COURSES | Pupils | AIM PUBLICATIONS 








BEGINNERS 


First Year .| 4 


Second Year 5 


- To lead the little child to the Father by helping 
im: 


1. To know God, who 


the heavenly Father, 


* loves him, provides for, and protects him. 


who be- 
‘ood, 
ittle 


. To know Jesus the Son of God, 
came a little Child, who went about doing 
and who is the Friend and Saviour of 


children. 


8. To know about the heavenly home. 
4. To distinguish between ri a and wrong. 
5. To know his love for G by working with 


| him and for others. 





Lessons prepared FRANCES W. 1 a 

Teachers’ Text Book—Part L fi TIL 1V 
Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 

Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for 
Pupils)—Part I, I, II, IV : 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, I, Il, Iv 
Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 

Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for 
pupils) Part I, Il, Ill, IV , 














Ready 


Ready 





To lead the child to know the heavenly Father, 
Fg inspire within him a desire to live as God's 
ec : 

1. To show forth God's power, love, and care, 
and to awaken within the child responsive love, 
trust, and obedience. 

2. To build upon the teachings of the first 
year (1) by showing ways in which children may 
express their love, trust, and obedience; (2) b 
showing Jesus the Saviour, in his love and wor 
for men; and (8) by showing how helpers of Jesus 
and others learn to do God’s will. 

8. To build = the work of the first and 
second year by telling (1) about the people who 
chose to do God’s will; (2) how Jesus, by his 
life and words, death and resurrection, revealed 
the Father’s love and will for us; (3 such stories 
as will make a strong appeal to the child and 
arouse within him a desire to choose and to do 
that which God requires of him 


Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 
Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, Ill, IV 
(With picture supplement) 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder fer pu- 
pils)—Part I, I, Ill, IV . <0 





Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, II, IV 
Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 


Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pu- 
pils)—Part I, Il, Ill, IV 















Ready 


Ready 





PRIMARY 
First Year | 6 
7 
Second Year| and 
8 
| 
JUNIOR 
| 9 
First Year .| and 
| 10 
| ia 
Second Year| #n4 
12 
INTERMEDIATE : | 
| 
| 13 
First Year . to 
Ee. 


1. To awaken an interest in the Bible and a 
love for it; to deepen the impulse to know ind to 
do right. 


2. To present the ideal of moral heroism; to 


| reveal the power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and 


to show his followers going forth in his streneth 
to do his work. 

8. To deepen the sense of responsibility for 
right choices; to show the consequences of right 
and wrong choices; to strengthen love of the right 
and hatred of the wrong. 


4. To present Jesus as our Example and Sav- 
ious; to lead the pupil to appreciate his oppor- 


| tunities for service and to give him a vision of 
| what it means to be a Christian. 


| for the first and second years 


Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 
Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III 


Pupils’ Book for Work and An a. 
I, tl, mi 
(With picture supplement) — 





Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 


Jupils’ Book for Work and hese 
I, Ul, It, IV 
(With picture supplement) 










Ready 


Ready 





To lead to the practical recognition of the duty 
and responsibility of personal Christian living, and 
to organize the conflicting impulses of life so as to 
develop habits of Christian service. 

The central aim of these biographical studies 
is religious and 
moral: but the religious and moral emphasis in 
these studies will not lead to any neglect of the 
historical viewpoint, as these characters are gen- 
erally makers of history, and cannot be satis- 
factorily presented without the historical setting 
as a background. 





Lessons for first year prepared by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, Il, Ill, IV 
(With maps) 



















Ready 








nding to the public school 


The Curriculum Outlined Above Furnishes a Comprehensive Course of Religious Instruction 


Comprising as it does not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings of the Bible, but also lessons on the history 
and heroes of the Christian Church, of missionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms, 
In order that the truths taught may be assimilated and the spirit and qualities of Christian character developed, various forms 
of self-expression are suggested, beginning with simple hand-work done by the little child, and culminating in important lines 
of Christian service possible to young men and women. 
The series of lessons for each year begins in October, and the work that is essential to the completion of the aim and the integrity 
of the course as a whole, is found in the nine months corre 
sons for the remaining three months of each year are valuable in themselves, and either supplement the work of the pre- 
ceding months, or prepare for that of the following year. 
The courses for each grade or year are permanent and will be available for use in the same grade with successive classes each year. 
While these courses may be begun at any time, there is especial] advantage in beginning at the beginning, October 1. 


Send today for order blanks and samples. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


joo E. goth Street. CIIICAGO. 


year—October to June. The les- 
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